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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 



GENERAL REVISION OF RAILWAY RATES, TOLLS AND CHARGES. 



Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Tuesday, 11th May, 1920. 

T erms of Reference : — 

“ The Minister having determined that a complete revision of the rates, fares, dues, tolls 
and other charges on the railways of the United Kingdom is necessary, the Committee are 
desired to advise and report at the earliest practicable date as to: — 

“ (1) The principles which should govern the fixing of tolls, rates and charges for the 
carriage of merchandise by freight and passenger train and for other services. 

“ (2) The classification of merchandise traffic, and the particular rates, charges and 
tolls to be charged thereon and for the services rendered by the Railways. 

“ (3) The rates and charges to be charged for parcels, perishable merchandise and other 
traffic conveyed by passenger train, or similar service, including special services 
in connection with such traffic.” 



The evidence is issued in uncorrected form, and any inaccuracies should be notified to ih<* 
Secretary, Rates Advisory Committee, Ministry of Transport, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W.l. 
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17th JUNE, 1920. 



Present 

F. G ORE-BROWN E, Esq., K.C. (Chairman). 
Sir WALTER W. BERRY, K.B.E. 

W. J. DAVIS, Esq., C.H. 

W. A. JEPSON, Esq. 

L. A. MARTIN, Esq. 

W. M. ACWORTH, Esq. 

S. J. PAGE, Esq. ( Secretary ). 



FIFTEENTH DAY. 



MR. J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.O., appeared 
for The Federation of British Industries. 

SIR JOHN SIMON, K.C., SIR LYNDEN 
MAOASSEY, K.C., MR. BARRINGTON WARD, 
K.C., and MR. BRUCE THOMAS appeared for the 
Railway Companies’ Association. 

MR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., and MR. 
G. W. BAILEY appeared for the St. Helens and 
Widnes Manufacturers and Traders. 

MR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., and MR. 
EDWIN CLEMENTS appeared for the Iron and 
Steel Federation. 

MR. G- H. HEAD appeared for the Livestock 
Traders’ Association (instructed by Messrs. Maxwell, 
Brownjohn & Co.). 

MR. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Sir 
Thomas Ratcliffe-Ellis) appeared for the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. 

SIR ROBERT ASKE (instructed by Messrs. Bot- 
terell & Roche and Hill Dickinson & Co.) appeared 

Mr. Thomas 

4903. Chairman: Yes, Mr. Major. — Shall 1 com- 
mence where we left off yesterday? 

4904. If you please. — I think we were on the ques- 
tion of preferential rates, and there was mentioned 
the question of a Report that I think is known as the 
Jersey Report. I have not got it with me, and I had 
not seen it for years until last night; but I notice 
amongst one of the cases that was mentioned was one 
that was complained of with regard to the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, and at that time 
they had granted a through rate for French potatoes 
to certain English towns of 9s. per ton, which, of 
course, covered water carriage and rail carriage, and 
was for 10-ton tots. At that time — I remember it 
quite distinctly — my firm asked for 5-, 10-, and 20-ton 
lots from them If I remember rightly— I cannot find 
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for the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom and Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. 

MR. F. G. THOMAS (instructed by Messrs. 
Francis & Calder) appeared for the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

MR. W. A. WARDLEY (instructed by Messrs. 
Adler & Perowne) appeared for the Association of 
Railways. 

MR. EDWIN CLEMENTS also appeared for the 
Mansion House Association on Railway and Canal 
Traffic. 

MR. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Messrs. 
White and Leonard) appeared for the Federated 
Home-Grown Timber Merchants’ Associations. 

MR. F. D. MORTON (instructed by Messrs. Bower, 
Cotton and Bower) appeared for the London Central 
Markets’ Association. 

MR. A. MOON (instructed by Bernard Wicks, 
agent for Mr. H. A. Sanders, Chesterfield) appeared 
for the Association of Smaller Railway Companies. 

won recalled. 

the copies of the letters now that passed — it was this : 
The only rate that we could get quoted for potatoes 
which we wanted to land at Newhaven, that were to 
come from Scotland, was a 2-ton rate. They had 
granted a 10-ton rate for French produce, but would 
not grant, so far as my recollection carries me, any- 
thing higher than a 2-ton rate for British produce. 
That is another instance of what I would term unfair 
treatment of home-grown produce. 

4905. Mr. Acworth: That is 15 years ago, or some- 
thing of that kind? — Yes, it is about 15 years ago. 
I cannot tell you exactly ; the question has not 
cropped up, of course, during the War period, nor 
since as far as I know. 

4906. You have never got since anything bettor 
than a 2-ton rate? — I do not think I have ever in- 
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quired for it, so that I do not know the position from 
that day to this. They would not grant it then, 
anyway. I am speaking entirely from memory, I 
cannot get hold of the papers about it that were put 
by, and I suppose they have been destroyed ; blit I 
mention that because the representative of the rail- 
way companies put it forward. May I suggest that 
I think, having had the extracts from the Majority 
Report of that Committee, it is only right that the 
Committee should see what Mr. Agarth Brown of the 
Board of Agriculture said with regard to the same. 
If I may read it I will commence at paragraph 6 on 
page 38 of the Report. He says, “ The evidence as 
to the differences of services rendered was of general 
character. In no case did a railway witness succeed 
in my opinion in demonstrating that the difference 
in the rates complained of was proportionate to the 
difference in the cost of the services rendered ; and I 
gather from the evidence that a comparison of the 
rates for home with rates for foreign produce is a 
matter of expert opinion, and is not based on any 
general principles or exact calculations. The c<Jm- 
parison of rates in relation to services is a matter of 
great difficulty, but Mr. Waghorn, the expert ap- 
pointed by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, Mr. 
Drysdale, representing the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, and other witnesses, established a pre- 
sumption in certain cases, which it would be in- 
vidious to specify, that preferential treatment in the 
sense in which I have defined the term is accorded 
to foreign produce, and this presumption is not, in my 
opinion, destroyed by the other evidence before the 
Committee. In one or two other cases the railway 
witnesses admitted the contention of the agriculturists 
that certain competitive rates charged for foreign 
produce were lower in proportion to the cost of the 
services than the corresponding non-competitive rates 
for home produce.” In paragraph 12 he says, “ In 
my opinion the evidence shows that preferential 
treatment is in some cases accorded to foreign pro- 
duce in the sense that rates are charged for such 
produce which are lower in proportion to the cost of 
the services rendered than the corresponding rates 
for home produce, but I am not able to draw any 
conclusion from the evidence as to the extent to 
which such preferential treatment exists, and the 
question whether such preferential treatment amounts 
generally or in a particular case to undue or illegal 
preference appears to me, as I have stated above, to 
be outside the Terms of Reference.” In paragraph 
15 he says 

4907. Chairman: This is the Minority Report? — 
Yes. 

4908. We understand that it differed of course 
from the Majority. But the present position we 
have before us is whether any fresh regulations should 
be made to alter the existing law. Is there any? — 
Our suggestion is this, Mr. Chairman, that there 
should be no preference whatever to foreign produce 
of any kind. 

4909. I understand that you go further than that 
and say there should be no preference at all ; that 
all rates should be absolutely uniform throughout the 
United Kingdom? — Yes, that is my proposition. 

4910. I understand that? — Thank you. And, of 
course, we ask, in reply to that particular question, 
that the Minister of Transport should enforce those 
principles. 

Chairman: Yes. 

4911. Mr. Jepson: When we broke off last night 

you were in the middle of an explanation to the 
Committee of what you meant by no preferences. 
I put to you a particular case and I do not know 
whether you have considered that. I should like to 
hear whether in the case I mentioned you consider 
that was a preference, or whether you think by group- 
ing the railway 'companies ought to be able ? — 

So long as grouping is consistent with the principles 
of equality of treatment 

Chairman: I understand the answer is “ No the 
rates should be uniform for every section of the 



railways for the whole of the United Kingdom. We 
shall have to consider that as a proposition. 

Mr. Jepson: 1 do not think he means that; but 
I am content to leave it where it is. 

Witness : The question of group rates is lower on 
the list, but if it is possible, for the convenience 
of the trader's and of the railway companies too, 
that group rates shall be in operation we, as repre- 
senting our trade, do not object to that. What I 
would say upon that is that it would be useless for a 
trader to complain of a certain rate in a group 
that might be 20 miles further away than the nearest 
and say there is unfair treatment. The mean dis- 
tance of the group would have to be taken ; at least, 
that is the fairest way to deal with it. We do not 
object to group rates, consistent with equality of 
treatment. Where the trouble that we complain of 
is with regard to what I will term the rates which 
generally arise at the ports, or by through rates 
through some of the ports ; and our demand in that 
case is not for disintegration only, but we support 
the Hull traders that separate rates for the sea 
journey — it may be from Hamburg to Hull — shall 
be charged, and the railway rates shall commence 
from Hull and not from Hamburg, or any other port 
as the case may be. 

4912. You suggest that in every case there should 

be no rate including ? — Including a sea journey. 

4913. A portion of the journey by sea? — Yes. 

4914. I am not sure that anyone can control that? 
— I will suggest that it be controlled so far as the 
railway companies are concerned. 

4915. Sir Waiter Berry: Is this suggestion which 
you put forward approved by all your branches all 
over the country — the members of your Association? — 
It is approved by the General Committee of the 
Federation, and the co-signatories with the Federa- 
tion were the Chamber of Horticulture and the 
National Farmers’ Union. 

4916. That means, does it not, that all the big 
Midland traders and the traders in the North of 
England are in line with you on this matter? — As 
expressed through the Committee of the Federation. 

4917. And the Farmers’ Union also? — 1 presume 
so. It was signed by their Secretary. 

4918. If you abolish every exceptional rate, I want 
to ask you whether it means that you would abolish 
a rate of this kind : In Yorkshire there are very large 
quantities of waste products from factories which 
products are valuable for manure. The demand in 
Yorkshire for it is very small and this material is 
taken to distant parts ; it goes largely down into Kent 
and Worcestershire and other places. It cannot pay 
ordinary class rates for that long distance and the 
companies have given an exceptional rate, or various 
rates, to enable that manure to be got on to distant 
farms. The other way about, the produce of those 
farms is required at certain seasons of the year in 
the northern markets, and an exceptional rate is 
given to make it possible to get the produce of those 
farms into those northern markets lower than the 
ordinary class rate. Tn safeguarding the interests 
of the traders with regard to these difficulties through 
the ports, would you wish at the same time to wipe 
out all such arrangements as that? — I think the reply 
to that would be that if the goods will not bear the 
class rate, it means that the classification is too high 
-—the classification wants to go down to meet the 
requirements. 

4919. Chairman: Supposing you put the classifica- 
tion down so low for short distances that it would 
not pay the railway companies to carry it, do you say 
that they should be compelled to carry it at a loss? 
— No, I do not say that the railway companies should 
carry it at a loss. 

4920. Then does not that result, if you are going 
to enforce that these waste products mentioned by 
Sir Walter Berry should be carried at only one rate, 
and if that rate is in the difficulty that for short 
distances it would not be remunerative for the com- 
pany and that for long distances it would not pay the 
farmers to obtain the material — that would prevent 
the stuff being used at all? — With regard to that I 
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should be inclined to say this, that a waste product 
of that description, or manures, may all of them 
not pay the actual cost of doing the service, but they 
are taken in the aggregate with other traffic. 

4921. Then your proposition is that the railway 
companies should be compelled to carry traffic which 
they can only carry at a loss and should then charge 
other traffic higher to make up the loss? — It may be. 
And 1 suggest this, that it is probable — in fact, we 
think it is so — that the products that are a result of 
the carrying of the product, or waste products Sir 
Walter Berry has mentioned, is charged that rate 
which pays for the carriage of the manure which 
produces it. 

4922. True for long distances, but if you compel 
that to be applied to short distances it might make 
the short distances very unremunerative — a dead 
loss? — I can only assume that with the terminals and 
that supplied to them it would come under the scale 
for the shorter distances. We agree that the railway 
companies cannot be asked to carry goods at a loss. 

4923. You have this distinction. You are asking 
that the railway companies shall carry long distances 
at a low rate ; that must mean a low rate also for the , 
short distances if we are to have a uniform rate. The 
proposition is that the railway companies may be 
able to give a favourable rate for the long distances 
which they could not give for the short? — It is our 
proposals that I am supporting, and they are these : 
We suggest that the railway companies should be 
empowered to charge higher rates per ton per mile 
on the shorter distances than on the long, to cover 
that. 

4924. Quite. But you see when exceptional cases 
arise would you say they must charge the same uni- 
form percentage on short distances and long dis- 
tances? — It might be on a class — say Class A, if I 
may suggest it ; that instead of a decrease in the rate 
being brought about at, say, a given point, it should 
be brought about at a point lower, with an extra 
long distance, similar to what has been indicated in 
the question put to me now. 

4925. Then there is another point. The rest of the 
traders of the United Kingdom apparently desire the 
maintenance of exceptional rates. Is there any 
particular reason why the fruit and vegetable trade 
should override the wishes of coal, iron, manufactures 
and merchandise? — I may have misunderstood the 
evidence, but the view I have got from the evidence 
I have read is this, that they desire that the excep- 
tional rates be continued in what I will term another 
form, in a' kind of tariff within the class. 

4926. I do not think that any witness, or at any 
rate more than one witness, has said that there should 
be no exceptional rates outside the tariffs. I think 
that certainly the great majority of them have said 
it is absolutely necessary to keep up the exceptional 
rates? — May I explain what I mean by the produce 
that we deal in? I will refer to potatoes. They are 
practically all carried, though perhaps there are some 
exceptions — the greater percentage of them are car- 
ried at exceptional rates- Vegetables in the same class 
are carried at class rates. Now it may be that 
potatoes and vegetables ought to be in the on© class 
but under different scales, or potatoes ought to go 
into a lower class to conform with the rate that 
would be applicable to that particular class. What 
my Federation thought was this, that if for the 
benefit of increasing the consignments of goods, which 
I understand is to the mutual interest, it would he 
to get as many articles that we are likely to carry, 
we will say, without being destroyed, with a little 
delay in one group ; other articles that might be de- 
stroyed if they were delayed, in another group; so 
that a small holder or anyone else could throw several 
kinds of produce together and say: “ Here is a truck 
load; her© is a 10-ton lot; here is a 20-ton lot.” 

4927. I think we realise what your proposition is, 
and we must consider it? — Thank you. 

4928. Mr. Atworth : I think you said you wanted 
equal mileage rates. Did I not understand you to 
use the expression that you wanted an equal mile- 
age rate? If you did not use the phrase I do not 
want to ask about it; but I thought you used it 



yesterday and to-day? — May I ask you in what 
connexion? 

4929. Am I wrong in thinking that you used the 
phrase that you wanted equal mileage rates? — What 
I did ask for, and what I ask for now, is that there 
shall be the same conditions applied all over the 
country if it is possible. When I say, “If it is 
possible,” we all recognise that we- do not know 
whether the railways are going back in single units, 
groups, or as a body ; it may not be possible, but 
if it were possible to do it we suggest the rates 
should be equal all over the country, a given rate 
per ton per mile for a given distance so that a 
trader going into a station office could find out the 
mileage from station A to station B ; he knows what 
classification his goods are in and he knows what his 
rate will be. 

4930. Supposing A to B be in the North of Eng- 
land or in Devonshire and Cornwall, 100 miles would 
always carry the same rate? — Yes. 

4931. You used the phrase, “ equal mileage rate,” 
but you were not using it in the ordinary under- 
standing of the word? — I do not mean that you 
should carry goods 50 miles at the same rate as at 
the latter part of a 200 miles journey. I mean the 
same price for 50 miles everywhere, the same price 
for 100 miles everywhere. 

4932. Mr. Jepson: You see what your proposition 
means. Assume that classification remains the same 
as it is to-day', your proposition is that you do away' 
with all exceptional rates for potatoes? — I under- 
stood that was the object-. 

4933. So long -as I understand that is your view? 
— Yes. The question of classification should put the 
exceptional rates for potatoes right — the exceptional 
rates which are now in operation — and other articles, 
too. With regard to group rates I do not think I 
need say any' more. If groups could be formed 
consistent with the principles we have otherwise 
recommended we agree to them. I want to deal 
now with what I will term indirect increases of 
rates, and I would like to say' on behalf of our trade 
that- there is far greater resentment in what I will 
term indirect increases than there is in the fair and 
open method of asking for an increase that is 
necessary. Traders are now compelled to consign 
their goods in small quantities instead of large 
quantities as they wish to do. That applies both 
from the country to the consuming centres and from 
centres like London to the North. Only a few years 
ago — I cannot give the exact date — a provincial 
trader coming into Covent Garden and buying four or 
five different lots of goods from four or five different 
traders would have had all those goods grouped 
together if they' were in one class, and he would have 
handed a consignment note in himself and they 
would have gone as one consignment at a 4-ton lot 
rate. To-day', if those same goods came from we will 
say four different merchants in London — they might 
be all grouped together in one class in one street; the 
van might stand in one place and load it up all at 
the same place — they will go away in one truck to 
their destination, but they would be charged at 4 
single-ton rates instead of the 4-ton rate. 

4934. Mr. Acworth : If sent from four different 
consignors? — In other words, the railway companies 
will not accept a consignment note from the actual 
purchaser of the goods to act on it; they insist on 
each of the individual sellers handing them a con- 
signment note for this single-ton lot. That has this 
effect, that whereas a 4-ton consignment in Class C 
is increased by 25 per cent. — it is 25 per cent, put 
on his 4-ton rate — he has 60 per cent, put on hk 
1-ton rate. So that you will see the difference is 
ve-ry considerable. 

4935. Chairman: Then would you tell us what you 

suggest ought to be the rule laid down?— I would 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the companies revert 

4936. That is the trouble; there will always be ques- 
tions about what was exactly done. Can you tell us 
what words you would put the rule in that is to be 
applied in future — it may be an enactment, or what- 
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ever it is. What is it? That when four lots are sent 
to the same consignee the railway company should 
carry them as one lot? — Yes, if they receive a 
consignment note from the person who wants to 
consign them. 

Mr. Davis: Do you mean jointly? 

Sir Walter Berry: May I explain it? 

Chairman: If you will. 

4937. Sir Walter Berry : Is this what you mean ? 
The salesmen in the- market have various senders 
in the country ; each sender may send a ton ; these 
4 tons may he put on the same truck, delivered at 
the same time, yet they have to be charged up as 
4 separate tons. The salesman pays the carriage by 
one cheque and charges up to each of the various 
senders his proportion. Is it that you claim that 
although four men make up a consignment th© one 
man who pays the carriage of the four consignments 
should he accepted as one consignment of 4 tons and 
charged up as a 4-ton load? — Yes, that was so, and 
should he so ; but that is the other part of the case 
I was coming to. That is not the case I was putting. 

4938. Chairman : Will you give us the rule which 
you say ought to be laid down? — I would say that 
the person A who purchases these four lots from the 
different salesmen (we will say in Covent Garden) 
should himself hand in the consignment note to the 
railway company for the quantities of goods he has 
purchased and instruct them to collect them from 
the persons he has bought them from and take them 
to his address wherever he wants them. 

4939. Is it to he this? Notwithstanding there may 
be a number of different consignors whose goods are 
situate at a number of different places they should 
be carried at the combined rate if they are sent to a 
single consignee. Is that it? — Yes, if they are al] 
collected at one time, say in Covent Garden Market. 

4940. We must have a general rule for the whole 

country. Are you going to say that there should he 
some limit of distance ? If two separate consignments 
are collected within a distance, so many yards or 
furlongs from each other, then they should go as a 
single consignment — or what is your test to he? — 
When they go to the station the company are en- 
titled under their orders 

4941. Tell me what rule you want to lay down and 
then we will discuss whether it is fair or not. Per- 
haps it is a mistake for me to try to put it in words ; 
but it seemed to me what you were suggesting was 
that although there were a number of different 
sources from which the goods were to he collected, 
they were to he treated as a single consignment if they 
went to one consignee. Is that your propositions — 
Yes. 

4942. Do- you make any limit with regard to the 
distance from which they have to be collected? — If 
one must concede that, I agree to it. 

4943. What is to be the limit? Supposing there 
were two places a mile apart, is that over the limit? — 
I do not see that it should make any difference. 

4944. If the railway companies are to send and 
fetch from two places, even as much as a mile apart, 
and bring the goods to the station, they combine the 
two and yet only receive the same payment as if they 
have got them all from one consignor? — Yes, that is 
my proposition within reason. But now we will come 
to the position which Sir Walter Berry mentioned. 

4945. Mr. Acworth: Before you leave that. Are 
the consignments to be all of the same thing or may 
you put together apricots and tea, because they are 
in the same class?— Certainly, if they are in one class 
they should be carried at the same rate. 

4946. You will take a ton of tea and a ton of 
apricots to make up your 4-ton rate?— Yes, any mortal 
thing, as long as that is a consignment which the rate 
warrants. Now I will deal with the case from what 
I will term the small holders’ end. There is no col- 
lection there by the railway companies. The growers 
themselves take the stuff and put it in the truck, and 
for 20 years to my personal knowledge that was done. 



They could put their lots in the truck, four or five of 
them, and it would go and the consignee would pay 
the carriage — weight so much, and so on. Abolishing 
that has been the means of increasing the rates from 
such a place as Bedfordshire, 40 or 50 miles down, by 
over 50 per cent., and I say that is a serious question 
at a time when the Government is promoting small 
holdings. 

4947. Chairman : Then is your proposal now T limited 
to the cases where the consignor loads the goods into 
the truck himself? — Yes, from the country end. 

Chairman: I think we understand the proposition. 

4948. Mr. Acworth: I want to understand the fact. 
Supposing 4 tons of potatoes, or whatever it is, are 
consigned to one salesman, half of them come in the 
wagon of Jones and half in the wagon of Robinson, 
and they are sent on the consignment note to the 
salesman to pay — carriage forward — sent on behalf of 
the salesman. Do you say that those are charged 
separately? — Charged separately now? 

4949. Yes? — They were not consigned by one person 
at the other end — No. 

4950. It seems to me that it is very simple to put 

it all on the same man’s note. I do not see the 
difficulty?- Let me explain. It is not the salesman 
who does the consigning from that end : it is the 

small holders. 

4951. Chairman: Why cannot he arrange with 

them? Why cannot he get half a dozen men down in 
a country constituency to say, “We are all consign- 
ing goods to Mr. Major at Covent Garden ; now here 
is a consignment note, 6 tons of mixed vegetables 
to Mr. Major.” If the matter is of this importance 
— and I think it is a very important one — is it not 
worth the while of the farmers and the merchants 
to combine and do that which would secure them 
the lower rate? — I would like to reply very fully to 
that question if you will allow me. 

4952. Is not one answer all that is necessary. 
Either it is a simple thing or is it not : or it can be 
done or it cannot? — It is not a simple thing; and I 
should say in practice it cannot be done, because one 
grower may be 5 miles out one way and another 5 
miles out the other way, and he cannot go wasting 
time meeting the other party to arrange to make out 
a consignment note. 

4953. Then the loss cannot be very great if .it is not 

worth their while making a rate between themselves 
and combining? — Let me make this suggestion, that 
if these gentlemen — all the difference that it makes 
to the railway companies in actual labour is this : if 
there is someone at the other end 

4954. You are going from the particular question. 
The particular question is whether this thing cannot 
be arranged with comparative simplicity. Supposing 
the purchaser said to the men, “ I will give you an 
extra Is. a ton if you will consign it in one man’s 
name,” would not they for the sake of the Is. a ton 
do it?l-I doubt it. You cannot get co-operation 
between the one and the other in that respect. But I 
would like to put to you the small difference that it 
makes to the railway companies, and I think you will 
the reasonableness of what I say. If the growers 
knew their full rights and exercised them, I would 
suggest that they could ask one of them to place an 
open consignment note at the station to consign all 
their goods to A, B, or C as the case may be, and 
they would hand in transfers for their goods to be 
transferred to this individual. But I suggest that 
is more labour to the railway companies to do it that 
way, for them to exercise all the rights, than it is 
for them to hand in a consignment and let the rail- 
way companies prove it. I say it is a very small 
thing indeed to these men who are struggling, these 
men whom the Government have thought well to 
commence in business, to make them that concession. 

4955. Sir Walter Berry: At the present time to 
get the advantage of a 4-ton rate the goods must 
be consigned from the same consignor to on© con- 
signee? — Yes, that is what has been in force. 

4956. What you ask is that you shall have the 
privilege of that reduced rate, and if four consignors 
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consign to one consignee, for the consignee to pay the 
carriage for the whole? — Yes. 

4957. Does not that mean that the railway company 
would have to accept four separate wagon loads, 
check the contents, and put four names on the 
sending sheet instead of one? — Yes — they would not 
put them in four separate wagons. 

4958. But on the. sheet? — Yes, they would have to 
put it on the sheet. 

4959. So that there would be some more clerk’s 
work to do, but, as I gather, you think there would 
be no further difficulty to the railway company than 
just a few more names and figures? — That is all. I 
do not think there would be as much clerking if the 
senders, the growers, exercised their full right and 
transferred them to the consignor that they asked for. 
If they transferred to him and let one man consign 
them, they would not want more entries in their books 
showing the transfers than they would if they do it 
the other way. 

4960. You appreciate that if the business was of 
any magnitude, you would have an agent at the 
station making out these consignment notes to save 
you the difference in carriage. It is only where the 
traffic is small that you would be putting these 
railway companies to this small inconvenience? — I 
do not agree the traffic is small. At Sandy and 
Biggleswade there are train loads of small holders’ 
produce which go away from there day after day the 
whole summer through, and probably in the winter 
as well. It is sent to the salesmen in whom the 
small holder has confidence, without the necessity of 
having what I may term .a “ parasitic agent ” down 
there consigning these consignments away. 

4961. Mr. Acworth : Will not there be required a 
“ parasitic agent” at the station to see how much 
of the 4-ton lot belongs to whom? — No; I think the 
merchant’s clerk in Covent Garden, who is accustomed 
to deal with the goods, will apportion the freight, 
and did apportion the freight for 20 years, to my 
personal knowledge. I do not think my firm ever 
had a single complaint of the apportionment of the 
freight. 

4962. Chairman : I know nothing about the traffic, 
but are the consignments all mixed as they come 
up? Supposing a man consigns half a ton of cabbage, 
and another man consigns three-quarters of a ton, 
do the railway company have to keep them separate, 
or can they mix the whole lot in wagons and proceed? 
— They can mix them all together, higgledy-piggledy, 
as they do now. 

4963. Mr. Jepson : Somebody has to. sort them out, 
to know whom they belong to, and from whom to get 
the money? — That is the market porter at this end. 
Our men do that. 

4964. Supposing Mr. Jones says, “ I sent 30 cwt., 
and you have only credited me with 20 cwt.,” must 
not the railway company have some check on that? — 
No; it is our business, surely. 

4965. Chairman: The question might be a question 
of short delivery. Supposing there is short delivery, 
which of the consignors is to suffer? — These gentle- 
men label the goods. 

4966. Then they are kept separate. I thought you 
told me that they were all mixed? — They are all put 
together in trucks, but there is a label on the package. 
If a. bag of potatoes or vegetables belongs to A, 
B’s is put with it. It does not matter. 

4967. But the goods themselves are- not mixed; 
they, are kept distinct and delivered separately ? — 
They are delivered generally by one man, and our 
man has to do the sorting. One man’s goods are 
put there. 

4968. Mr. Acworth : Surely the railway company’s 
men keep a tally of what they have and from whom. 
They cannot allow half a dozen, people' to put stuff 
on the truck and not know who put what, if they 
are responsible for it? — Well, if you put that question 
to me, in practice I say at once, No. I mentioned 
a case, yesterday where the consignor of goods was 
refused transit for his goods because he asked the 
company to do the very thing that you are putting 



up to me. I can state the case. His goods were 
held up for a week not three months ago. 

4969. Chairman : Because he asked them to do 
what? — Because he asked them to check and count 
them. He put a remark on the consignment note, 
“ Please count,” and they refused him transport for 
his goods. 

4970. Mr. Acworth: They check by weight or by 
some method for their own protection. They must 
do that? — I do not think they do. They may do it, 
but I do not think they do in a great many instances. 
That is my point, that they do not do it. I told 
the Committee the case, and I will give the station, 
and I will bring the man here to whom it happened. 
I will get the correspondence — I believe I have copies 
of it still in my office — about that sort of thing. 

4971. Mr. Jepson: Do you seriously suggest the 
railway companies do not check the consignments 
received from various consignors before they start 
them on their journey? — I seriously tell you that 
there is hardly a consignment which goes in a truck 
that we are concerned with ourselves that is checked. 
In fact, I will bring this afternoon, if it is necessary, 
letters from one of the railway companies, where 
they make the excuse for not paying the claims 
because they have not counted them. That is one 
of their favourite excuses to-day. 

4972. Mr. Acworth: I said “ check,” not “ count ” ; 
they must check in the weight if they do not check 
in the number? — They accept the declaration of the 
consignor in many cases. 

4973. Then they check in that way? — If that is 
what you call it. 

4974. Sir Walter Berry : Do you get a signature 
for the quantity delivered at the country station, or 
does the sender get a signature for what he hands 
in for conveyance? — In some cases, yes, and in others, 
no. 

4975. You will have a book which your foreman 
would take and hand in to the railway station to get 
a signature for the various items delivered to the 
station during that day? — Yes. A great many of 
them will be marked “Not counted.” I will get 
some of the notes, if the Committee desire it. 

4976. Does that not mean during the season, and 
during periods of shortness of staff, they have had 
to take your word for what these various trucks 
contain? — Yes. 

4977. Generally speaking, it is correct? — Yes. 

4978. The business could not very well have been 
handled during the last two or three years unless 
there was mutual confidence and helping one another 
in that way? — I agree. 

4979. But, generally speaking, in ordinary times, 
if you put 50 sacks of potatoes in a truck, it is the 
duty of somebody in the station yard to see that the 
company did receive 50 sacks? — I take it that is so, 
but in practice they do not do it. With regard to 
returned empties, my Federation desire to ask the 
Committee to reconsider the recommendation that it 
made with regard to full truck loads of empties. So 
far as I can gather, there is not a trader in London 
that can get from any of the railway companies any 
definition of what is a truck load of empties. They 
say a truck load is what a truck will hold. I have 
some correspondence here from Messrs Dennis & 
Cooper, of Covent Garden, to the South-Eastern 
Railway Company. They write to the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, telling them they have got a very 
large quantity of empties they want to send down, 
and will they please let them know what the quantity 
is per truck load of the different kinds of empties. 
The reply they got back is, “A truck load of empties 
is the quantity which a truck will hold.” 

Mr. Acworth : I was promised, a week ago, by Mr. 
Bruce Thomas, that the railway companies would 
produce some words under which they propose to 
settle this vexed question of what a truck load is, 
and I have not got it yet, though I have asked for 
it in between. 

Mr, Bruce Thomas : I did not hear you ask for it. 
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Mr. Acworth : It was promised me by Sir Alexander 
Butterworth a. week ago, and he said it would come 
after lunch, and it has not come yet; and I asked 
for it again two days ago. 

Mr: Bruce Thomas : I will ask for it. What I know 
is this : I heard one of the goods managers talking 
about this matter, and, so far as I could gather, he 
had some difficulty in saying what a full truck load 
really meant. 

Mr. Acworth : I understand you are asking for it, 
but you do not know that you can say what it is. 
Is that the position? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : As I understand, an answer 
has been promised to you. I do not know whether 
it is ready, but we will try to produce it. 

Chairman: Would you be good enough to look 

through Sir Alexander Butterworth’s evidence about 
a great number of things concerning which we were 
going to be supplied with particulars, and let us have 
them on Tuesday morning? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : We have supplied, so far as we 
can, the answers to a great number, or we have noted 
the questions. 

Chairman : It is not nearly enough that you are 
noting the questions. What we want you to do is to 
give your answer. How many of those will be 
ready to-day, so that we can get them printed? 

Mr . Jepson : Was not the suggestion that the 

goods managers should come and amplify these things ? 
Sir Alexander Butterworth could not be expected to 
know all of them. 

Chairman : There were some things which Sir 

Alexander said he would let us have. I am not 
meaning the ones he said he could not let us have. 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : In answer to your question 
as to whether we cannot let you have those which 
are ready to-day, we have had one document prepared 
for the Committee, and it is ready. We just wantto 
keep it back for a moment until Sir John Simon Has 
had an opportunity of looking at it. He will be here 
during the course of the day. 

Chairman : I want, if possible, to get it in time 
to hand to the shorthand writer, so that it may 
appear upon the note. With regard to anything that 
you have not got to-day, will you let us have them on 
Tuesday morning? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas : It is difficult for me, not 
knowing the work that has to be done in connection 
with it, to give a definite promise, but I can say we 
will do our best. 

Chairman : I hope your best will be a successful 
best. It is not as if it was the first time it has been 
mentioned. These are things which have been hang- 
ing over for some time. 

4980. Mr. Bruce Thomas : With regard to the 

several matters that are. set out in the several appen- 
dices to the notes, those are matters we have dealt 
with in a written document, and we hop© to let yoit 
have that to-day. 

Witness : I would like to read this correspondence. 

4981. Chairman : Read the critical letter in which 
they say they cannot tell you. — May I read Messrs. 
Dennis & Cooper’s application, and th© reply. It is 
from Messrs. Dennis & Cooper, Covent Garden, to 
the goods superintendent of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway, Blackfriars. “ Dear Sir, — Owing 
to the new rates obtaining with reference to empties, 
we should be glad if you would let us know as to 
what given number you consider a standard truck 
would hold of bushel, half-bushel, and peck baskets. 
We have a considerable number of orders for trucks 
of empties, and, in consequence, we are anxious to 
have this information, as we are not certain as to the 
actual number. — Yours faithfully, Dennis & Cooper, 
Limited.” This is from the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Station Superintendent’s Office, Goods 
Department, Blackfriars Station, London, S.E.I., 
28th May, 1920. The reference is “ L. 22124 S.” 
“ Messrs. Dennis & Cooper, Ltd., Covent Garden 
Market, London. Dear Sirs, — In reply to your letter 
of the 8th inst., I beg to inform you the interpreta- 



tion of the expression ‘ full truck loads ’ in the 
Minister of Transport’s direction applies only to such 
loads as complete^ fill the truck. Mr. Cooper will 
be calling upon you within the next few days to 
explain the matter fully.” Mr. Cooper did call, and 
explained the matter about as fully as the letter 
explains it — so I am told. 

4982. It seems obvious that is a matter where 
people ought to be given more satisfaction than that? 
— I agree. 

4983. I daresay the gentleman who wrote the letter 
had not got a very clear idea in his mind of what 
was the size of a bushel or a peck or whatever it 
may be. Cannot you, by sticking to him and going 
to see him, if necessary, more than once, come to 
an agreement as to how many they will take for a 
truck load? I fully agree that you are entitled to 
more satisfaction than you have got at present? — 
Quite so. 

4984. Mr. Jepson : Is not the real difficulty the sort 
of truck which may be at the station when you want to 
send empties? Surely that could easily be settled 
between yourselves and the railway companies? — I 
do not know what the difficulty is, I am sure, but 
there comes the point. 

4985. Are you suggesting that this Committee 
should lay down what is to be regarded as a truck load, 
that is, so many bushel baskets, so many peck 
baskets, and so many hampers should be treated as a 
truck load? — I should say the most business-like sug- 
gestion would he for the railway companies to say 
to the traders, Let us meet and lefi us discuss the 
matter. 

4986. Chairman: That is it. — That would be my 
suggestion. 

4987. You fall in entirely with what is the view 
of the Committee? — But may I say that the railway 
companies, perhaps, would not be too. ready to do 
that? 

4988. Have they ever refused to meet you? — A 
great many traders have told us that they have found 
the railway companies most obliging when they had 
met. I think very often people are afraid of each 
other, and when they come to meet they find they 
need not have been? — We say this for our trade, that 
we shall be pleased to meet the railway companies 
and discuss it and agree on what is reasonable. 

4989. Mr. Jepson: That is the best way? — Bnt we 
should not want to be told because there is only 
a 3-ton truck in one. day that must he the load 
for that truck, and something else for another. We 
cannot go to the station and check them every day. 

4990. Chairman : It is the sort of matter which 
could be settled after discussion, but I should think 
not easily settled in correspondence? — Another matter 
that affects us is the question of routing. That causes 
great inconvenience and great losses. I had brought 
to my notice only the other day, as I was coming 
here, 'the case of a trader in Spitalfields who had been 
accustomed to send his empties from Kirton, where 
they have a farm in Lincolnshire, to Bishopsgate, 
which is just outside Spitalfields Market, where his 
place of business is. His man goes into Bishopsgate 
and tenders these empties. He is told to get out and 
go to King’s Cross. That involves very great addi- 
tional expense and unnecessary trouble, because it is 
as quick and straight to run to Bishopsgate ns King’s 
Cross from Spalding. That is a practical illustration. 

4991. Mr. Jepson: It is another illustration of the 
alleged disadvantages of this allocation system? — 
Yes, it is. 

4992. We have that before us? — We ask that all 
restrictions that have been put on during the war 
be removed and the facilities restored. If you will 
permit me, I would like to go back to yesterday’s 
evidence with regard to the express service that we 
askgd for. You say, Mr. Chairman, in Question 
4795, “ They are not going to get anything from 
the other people. The only people putting forward 
this claim are yourselves.” I think you must be 
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under a little misapprehension. We have the 
support of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
the Chamber of Horticulture, to whom are affiliated 
all the retail organisations connected with the fruit 
and potato trades in the country, and the National 
Farmers’ Union, as well as the Federation of British 
industries — they support us. 

4993. Chairman: Are they all prepared to pay 
extra for the extra services running to time, because 
you must remember a questionnaire was sent out, 
and I think the answer of every single person to the 
questionnaire was that they did not want this extra 
service at .increased rates? — I have not got it here, 
but in the replies I thought that was not so. 

4994. Here is the question : “ Should a division of 
goods service be made into (a) ordinary, (b) express, 
and (c) service by passenger service? If so, what 
should be the facilities offered in each case, and what 
should be the proportion of charges for the respec- 
tive services? ” That was Question No. 8. The 
answer of the Chambers of Commerce is this: “It 
is not thought practicable or necessary to distinguish 
between ordinary and express traffic, as the conditions 
of service as rendered in pre-war days met the re- 
quirements of the traders, and these requirements 
will again be met when the pre-war services aret 
restored. It is felt that all services should be speeded 
up, and the companies in the own interests should 
attempt a better goods train service. It is. most 
desirable that there can be provided an efficient fast 
service run to scheduled time, especially for perish- 
able goods and for fruit traffic.” T think the word- 
ing is practically the same of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce and the Federation of British Indus- 
tries? — I thought they both mentioned this parti- 
cular point as to goods traffic in their evidence. 

4995. But they both say they are not prepared that 
there should be a different service at different 
charges? — Well, I have not followed their evidence 
in that. I have not seen it all. It is no use my 
saying that I have read it because I have not read it 
all, so I accept that statement of yours. But they 
apparently do draw attention to it in their first 
replies. 1 think there are great advantages to the 
railway companies themselves and savings to the rail- 
way companies in doing this. 

4996. You explained that to us yesterday. Is there 
anything further you want to add to it? — There is just 
this. I do wish to say that I do think, if we are 
going to be asked to pay more, a full account ought 
to be taken of the savings to the railway companies. 
For instance, I can put in any amount of cases of 
delay. In fact, I am asking for them to be put in 
the evidence. I have lists of them here. 1 have 
cases where perishable goods have not taken the nine 
days that I quoted, yesterday, but 49 days. 

4997. We are not discussing, and we have no power 
to deal with, the question of mismanagement by the 
railway company. Forty-nine days would obviously 
be mismanagement which would mean a. great deal 
of explanation. What we want to know here is 
whether there is any change in the rates which is 
desirable in the interests of the traders — in the prin- 
ciple of establishing the rates? — We submit, the prin- 
ciple that we ask the Committee for, and we rely on 
the Committee helping us in that respect, should be 
this. The principle that should underlie the recom- 
mendation of any increase should carry the condi- 
tion that there should be a service in return for that 
increase. The rate itself should imply a service 
for the particular goods that you charge for. 



4998. That goes without saying? — That is my 
point. They cannot expect a rate unless they are 
going to give something in return, any more than we 
can expect a service without giving them a return for 
it. The one implies the other. 

4999. Mr. Jepson : You are asking for something 
further. Both in your evidence yesterday and in 
the reply of your Federation to the Questionnaire, 
you are asking for something more than pre-war, 
and you are asking for something more that what you 
get to-day. Assume that an increase is asked for 
only to cover the increased expenses to the railway 
companies in giving the pre-war or in giving to-day’s 
services, you are asking for something above that? — 
I am certainly asking for quite a different service 
to-day. I agree with you there. I say to-day we 
are not getting value for the money that we are pay- 
ing — not to-day. I do not care what it is. I have 
in my hands many cases that I should like to give in 
evidence. 

5000. Chairman : We do not want cases of mis- 
management by the railway companies. It is quite 
clear there may have been delay. We expect that 
there has been delay in a number of cases. The 
number does not very much matter. It is most 
desirable those cases of delay should be got rid of. 
But it is not our business? — I am sorry you rule 
that, because T do think that it implies a service. 

5001. You are obviously entitled to a better service 
than one which involves 49 days’ delay. You do not 
need us to say a word about that, because you are 
entitled to it already? — I was asked the question 
yesterday as to whether the trade would pay a slight 
increase over and above what would be necessary to 
cover the cost of carrying some particular article in 
the same class that our goods are in. I say, Yes, we 
would rather pay than have our goods destroyed or 
deteriorated to the same extent as we are getting 
them to-day, but we say the classification of our rates 
carries with it a certain obligation on the companies 
to give us a service in respect of our goods. 

Chairman : I have told you that it is your present 
right. If you do not get it you ought to enforce it 
by taking the proceedings in the County Court or 
elsewhere. 

5002. Mr. Acroorth : I ask you, as I asked you 
yesterday, instead of saying you are prepared to 
pay some slight increase to get something in return, 
are you prepared to pay such increase as covered the 
cost of what you ask for? — Yes, we are. But I would 
like to say this further, if I may. If the railway 
company can get out the cost of these extra services, 
it implies that they can get out the cost of the other 
tilings that the other traders are asking for. 

5003. That is a very long story, and you and I 
might write a book on that between us. But we will 
not do that. You say this, that if the companies 
can show that the extra cost of doing what you want 
is 20 per cent., or 30 per cent., or $ny other per- 
centage, you are prepared to pay it — that is, if they 
can show it? — Yes, if they can — say, either 2J per 
cent, or 5 per cent., or any other percentage. 

' 5004. Or 100 per cent. — you are prepared to pay it? 
— I am very much obliged to the Committee. I hope 
my trade has not suffered for the imperfect way in 
which- I have presented their case. 

Chairman : You have put your points strongly and 
clearly. 



Cross-examined by 

5005. Your proposal, as I understood it, as you put 
it yesterday, is that you should have for potatoes 
.and vegetables and fruit and express goods service 
running to scheduled time? — No, I did not ask for 
that. 

5006. I understood that is what you asked for? — 
Not for potatoes, except during the period when, as 
now, they are unripe. 

28564 
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Mr. Bruce Thomas. 

5007 ..Mr. Ac-worth: Fresh vegetables? — Yes; I do 
not attach the same importance to potatoes that are 
in a ripe condition as 1 do, say, to vegetables as to 
which a few hours will will make all the difference in 
their utility. 

5008. Mr. Bruce Thomas: To fresh vegetables and 
fruit? — Yes, 
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5009. You ask for an express goods service running 
to scheduled time in respect of that? — No, I did not 
ask that. I asked for an express service. I do not 
think that it is the business of the traders to suggest 
to the railway companies how they should carry them. 
They should have perfect liberty. If it suits their 
purpose to carry them on a passenger train rather 
than on a goods train, I do not think it is the 
traders’ business to prevent it. 

5010. Did you not suggest yesterday that if goods 
were not delivered within three hours of the 
scheduled time of arrival the railway company should 
pay damages? — Certainly, I did. 

5011. That implies, does it not, that the trains must 
run to a schedule? — Certainly. 

5012. That is your proposal, is it not? — That is any 
proposal. 

5013. With regard to fruit and green vegetables? — 
Yes. 

5014. Would you make it a condition that the 
railway company should pay damages if they did not 
deliver the goods within three hours, whatever might 
be the reason for the late delivery? — Well, I probably 
should make an exception, say, in what is termed an 
act of God or the King’s enemies, or some such 
provision as that. 

5015. But leaving out the act of God or the King’s 
enemies, would you make the railway company re- 
sponsible, although the late delivery was from a 
cause quite beyond their control? — Well, there might 
possibly be exceptional circumstances, but 1 should 
want them extremely limited in number. 

5016. Would you agree that, although the goods 
arrived after the three hour limit that you seek to 
impose, that the company should not be liable if they 
could show the late delivery was due to no fault of 
theirs? — Well, I do not .know whether I should 
admit that quite. 

5017. You think that the company ought to pay, 
although the late delivery is not due to aiiy fault of 
theirs. I only just want to understand what vour 
proposal is? — I cannot see whose fault it could be, 
unless it was the railway company’s. 

5018. But you see that your proposal is one which 
would cast upon the railway company a considerably 
heavier burden than is cast upon them to-day? — In 
what way? 

5019. With regard to delay in delivery of goods ? — 
A heavier burden — well, I do not understand the 
burden. 

5020. You suggest that the railway company should 
be made responsible in damages for delay, although 
the delay arises from something not within their 
control? — I think everything is within their control, 
unless it is an act of God, or something of that 
description. 

5021. I have made my point, and it is not much 
good going on with it if you will beg the question, 
by saying everything is in their control. If it is 
within their control, then they would be responsible; 
but I put the other case, when something is not within 
their control, which causes delay, would you still 
make them responsible? — No; if it was an act of 
God which they have no control over. 

5022. You know to-day the position is, the railway 
company have to deliver within a reasonable time? — 
Yes. 

5023. You know that where a goods train is sup- 
posed to arrive at a certain time, and it arrives late, 
that casts upon the railway company the burden of 
showing why it is late, and unless they can satisfy 
the County Court judge that they have not been in 
default, the trader is entitled to damages? — Yes; but 
I do think it would help the County Court judge if 
the time was defined that was deemed reasonable. 

5024. You suggest that you should lay down before- 
hand ’what is a reasonable time? — I do not say that. 
There are the exceptions which I have made. 

5025. It seems to me that your proposition comes to 
that, I turn to another matter. The questions that 



I am going to put to you are rather elementary, but 
perhaps you will forgive me. You would agree that 
a passenger train service should be charged for at a 
higher rate than a goods train service, would you 
not? — I do not know that it should. 

5026. You do not think it should? — I do not 
know that it should. I do not say that it should 
not, but I do not know that it should. 

5027. You do not agree with that? — I do not know 
that it takes any more hauling on a passenger train 
than on a goods train. 

5028. I thought you would agree with that, but 
apparently you do not. I do not say that it does 
not, but I do not^ say that it should. I do not say 
that it does not cost more, but I do not say that it 
does. 

5029. If it costs more, would you agree that a 
passenger train service ought to be charged more? — 
If it costs more, yes, I would. 

5030. The only advantage that one gets in a 
passenger service over a goods service is a greater 
speed and greater punctuality. There is no other 
advantage in having your perishable goods sent by 
passenger train? — Not that I know of. 

5031. If the faster service costs more, would you 
agree that, if you are to be given such a service, 
you ought to pay an increased charge commensurate 
with the greater advantage obtained? — I agree, if it 
does cost more to do it, that we should pay. I have 
said that before. 

5032. That is quite fair. 

ill?'. Davis : There is a third point, is not there, 
that there is more care by the passenger trains than 
by the goods ? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: I do not know that there is 
any greater care taken by passenger train than by 
goods. 

Chairman : You say that the greatest care is taken 
on all occasions. 

5033. Mr. Bruce Thomas: Certainly. I want to 
ask you a question or two about representation on 
the tribunal, which you dealt with yesterday. I am 
not quite sure, when you were advocating the 
elimination of all those connected with the law from 
appearing as advocates, that you were giving your 
personal view or the view of your Federation. I will 
tell you why I put that question. I observed thnt 
at the beginning of your evidence you stated your 
own regret that your Federation had come to' the 
conclusion that they would not be represented here 
by counsel? — Yes, that is perfectly true. 

Chairman: That was a special occasion. Mr. 

Major had to appear unsupported. It was that very 
special reason. 

5034. Mr. Bruce. Thomas: I am sure Mr. Major 
does not want support from anybody. He is in a 
very exceptional position, as he has a great know- 
ledge of these matters. You suggested that no one 
but the railway company’s solicitors should appear 
before the tribunal, and then, on the suggestion 
being put to you by Mr. Acworth that that might not 
be a great advantage to the trader, I think you 
scrapped even the solicitor?— I think it was at the 
suggestion of Sir John Simon, if I remember rightly, 
that we scrapped him, too. 

5035. You think it would he an advantage to the 
traders to appear before this tribunal without the 
aid of solicitor or counsel? Is that your view, or is 
that the view of your Federation— which is it? — My 
Federation’s view is that if you are going to have 
an inexpensive tribunal to deal with what I will call 
the more trivial or smaller questions, unless counsel 
and probably solicitors, too, are debarred from ap- 
pearing, then the inexpensiveness disappears alto- 
gether. 

5036. You put that forward as a proposal only in 
connection with what you call the trivial matters?— 
Well, “ trivial ” is not exactly the proper word 
to use. 

5037. Matters that do not involve much in the 
way of money ? That do not involve large issues — 
what I may term large matters. 

5038. Chairman: I think Mr. Major was quite 

clear about it. An important issue he did not bar 
counsel appearing on, though the money might be 
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small. If it were an important matter he would 
not object to counsel on that particular occasion, 
although it only involved a small sum of money? — 
I think I said with regard to some cases that the 
court should determine as to whether they were 
cases which should go beyond that court or not, and, 
if so, obviously it would not need somebody different 
from laymen to put their cases then. 

5039. Mr. Bruce Thomas : In matters that do not 
involve important issues you would be content to be 
placed in the position of not being able to have any 
P a id advocate, although it might put the trader at 
a considerable disadvantage, might not it? — It might, 
but we cannot have it both ways. We cannot have 
inexpensiveness and lawyers. 

5040. . If it does put you at a great disadvantage, 
you are quite willing that matters should be dealt 
with in that way, provided they are not important 
issues ? — Yes. 

5041. You realise that a particular railway com- 
pany would be before that tribunal much more often 
than a particular trader? — Yes. 

5042. The trader might come very seldom, but the 
railway company, we may say, would be there almost 
continually ? — Yes. 

5043. Would not the result lie that you would 

always find against you from a particular railway 
company the same advocate on behalf of that railway 
company ? — Well, of course, I cannot say that, but 
it might be so. , 

5044. It probably would be so, would it hot? — It 
might; I do not say that it would. 

5045. In a very short time you would find a highly 
skilled person against a trader who might never 
have been before the tribunal before? — Yes, I think 
that might very well happen. 

5046. It might work out in such a way as to place 
a trader at a great disadvantage? — Yes, except that 
in the matters that would come before them, 
you would get the court itself, if not parti- 
cularly trained in railway matters, to commence 
with, it would not be long before it was in that posi- 
tion — even the laymen of it — and the judge would 
always be helpful to the trader, I presume. 

5047. We always know that the Court is always 
solicitous of the case in which the litigant is in 
person? — I think myself that it is possible that the 
judge helps them to give their evidence clearly. 

5048. We, on this side, all know that one of the 
most dangerous opponents you can have is the liti- 
gant in person? — I am sorry; T did not know that. 

5049. You paid a tribute to the Railway Commis- 
sion Court, and you paid that tribute, as you put 
it, in spite of having lost a recent case. In the case 
that you referred to, you were referring to the 
question of the demurrage on waggons containing 
potatoes at King’s Cross, were not you ? — Well, I 
did not refer to that. I thought it was Mr. Jepson 
who raised the question. It «was not I. 

5050. Did not you say that you lost the case ? — 
Yes, and I thought I did, too. 

5051. Did you really lose it? — Well, I thought so. 
Perhaps it is a matter of opinion. 

5052. Is not this the fact, that the railway company 
suggested that the amount to be charged for demur- 
rage should be Is. 6d. per day? There was no dis- 
pute upon the Is. 6d., was there? — Well, I do not 
think there was ultimately. 

5053. And they claimed to be entitled to make that 
charge at the expiration of two days? — Yes, they did 
do so. 

5054. The decision of the Court was that they 
were not to be entitled to charge it at the expiration 
of two days, but at the expiration of four days?— 
Yes, but we set up what we thought was an agree- 
ment which gave us at least ten days, and in some 
instances we had a month. In other words, we were 
reduced from one month, and in some instances of 
the Great Northern trucks without any demurrage 
at all. 

5055: You lost the case in this sense, that you 
claimed to be entitled to hold the railway company’s 
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truck and use it as a warehouse for a month, and in 
as much as the Commissioners could not see eye to 
eye with you over that proposition, you say you 
lost? — Yes, I agree we lost it and must put up 
with it. 

5056. As a matter of fact the Railway Com- 
missioners did fix four days, although the railway 
company’s proposal was two? — Yes, they fixed four 
and our proposal was that in some circumstances 
it should be ten, and in some a month, in accordance 
with the terms of a document that we thought was 
an agreement. It was ruled out and I say we lost it. 
We have had to put up with it. I do not think 
1 have any title to say that the Commissioners did. 
not give us a fair hearing. 

5057. I think you were quite fair about that 
yesterday, you said a pati'ent and fair hearing. 
Yon stated so quite clearly. Now I want to put 
one or two questions about a case you referred to 
yesterday and again this morning, where you said 
a railway company refused transit, that is they 
refused to accept goods for conveyance unless the 
trader gave them the number of packages which he 
was handing to them. I think you said they were 
packages of seeds? — No, I do not think I said that. 

5058. Chairman : The railway company refused to 
count them, the railway company asked the trader 
to count the packages. The railway company would 
not take them if the trader insisted upon that? 

5059. Mr. Bruce Thomas : Is that the case you 
put ? — Yes. 

5060. I think it arose in connection with the 
appendix that you drew attention to on page 33 
of the 7th day’s proceedings under the heading “ The 
Railway and Canal Commissioners,” “(1) to require 
railway companies to afford facilities.” I think it 
was when you referred to that paragraph you 
mentioned the instance that you have now mentioned 
again, and said that that was a matter that ought 
not to go to the Railway Commissioners, but ought 
to go to the new tribunal. I think that was the 
point you were making? — Yes, I think that is quite 
right. 

5061. Are you under the impression that in a 

case of that kind if the trader is right in his con- 
tention, that in those circumstances a railway com- 
pany ought not to refuse to carry the goods, that 
the matter has to be taken to the Railway Commis- 
sioners? Is that your view of the position to-day ? : — 
No, my suggestion yesterday was that that number 
one 

5062. I think it was only one you were referring 

to upon that point ? — Number one I referred to on 
the point you have just made. 1 suggested that 
that should be added to the functions 

5063. Of the new tribunal? — Of the new tribunal. 

5064. You do not suggest in order to remedy a 
complaint such as the one you have brought forward 
here, it is necessary to go to the Commissioners 
to-day. Do you know that that is a matter that can 
be and is frequently dealt with by the County Court? 
— 1 was not aware of i't. 

5065. You are aware that a common carrier is not 
entitled to refuse to receive traffic by the imposition 
of unreasonable conditions, are you not? — I do not 
know that I am particularly clear on that point 
and 1 do not know that I know all the duties of a 
common carrier, and 1 do not know as to whether 
the particular company that I am alluding to is a 
common carrier in that particular instance. 

5066. Do you know that there is a. statutory obliga- 
tion upon a trader when he delivers goods to a 
railway company to carry, to give to them a docu- 
ment setting out the number of packages which he 
is handing to them? — Yes, I presume he is entitled to 
a forwarding order. 

5067. Are you awake that he is entitled to a for- 
warding note showing the number of packages on 
it? — That the trader is entitled? 

5068. Is under an obligation to give the railway 
company, when he hands them goods for conveyance, 
a forwarding order stating on the forwarding order 
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the number of packages which he is hahding to hand- 
ing to them. — Yes, I think so; I think it is obvious. 

5069. Yet you suggest that in this case which you 
have referred to it was not reasonable on the part 
of the railway company to ask that particular trader 
to specify in numbers the quantity of packa'ges he 
was handing to them? — No, I did not say that. 

5070. Then if you did not say that, I do not under- 
stand the point of the reference to the matter. With 
regard to company’s risk and owner’s risk, you stated 
in your evidence yesterday that the company ought 
to carry at company’s risk without imposing any con- 
ditions of any kind. I think that was the view you 
presented? — Yes, without it being on the note. 

5071. You are willing that the railway company 
should impose conditions on the consignment note, 
provided, of course, that they are reasonable condi- 
tions ? — I do not* see the necessity of them on the 
consignment note. 

5702. Do you suggest that there should be no con- 
ditions at all on the consignment note?' — Yes, when 
it is company’s -risk. 

5075. At company’s risk? — At company’s risk. 

5074. Do you further suggest that they ought not 
to be allowed to put any conditions on the com- 
pany’s risk note? — I do not think they ought to be 
in the position of preventing a trader sending his 
goods if a trader goes to the station and is pre>- 
pared to pay the rate, either by agreement or a ledger 
account, that obtains a't that particular moment, 
and sets out, as you say, the particulars of his goods 
which he wishes to send. I do not see that there 
should be any other obligation put upon the trader. 

5075. You think that the railway companies ought 
to be deprived of what they are now entitled to do — 
to impose reasonable conditions? — It is then a ques- 
tion as to what is reasonable. 

5076. Leaving that question aside, do you assent 
to the proposition that the railway company ought 
to be permitted to impose reasonable conditions? — 
I do not think myself that they ought to impose any 
conditions. 

5077. Even though they are reasonable? — When it 
is the company’s risk, because the Statutes, so I am 
informed, provide for what are the conditions unde) 
which they are carried and they have their statutory 
powers. 

5078. I do not know that that is so, I wish you 
would give me an answer. I am sure you can say 
yes or no to this question. Do you suggest to the 
Committee that a railway company ought not to b« 
allowed to impose reasonable conditions? — If the con- 
ditions are reasonable, they may be, but when there 
is a difference, I do not think they should be im- 
posed. I do not think railway companies should hava 
the power to prevent a trader’s goods going forward 
when the trader and railway company could not agree 
as to what are the reasonable conditions. 

5079. With regard to the company’s risk, I think 
there you find yourself in agreement with the Clause 
submitted by Mr. Balfour Browne-, which is printed 
at page 29 of the 6th day, May 20th, is not that so. 
That was the proposal you supported with regard to 
owner’s risk? — I think I said I did not quarrel with 
it. 

5080. I put it to you that you find yourself in 
agreement with it? — I am sure I should not complain 
about it. 

5081. Do you suggest that those are the propel 
obligations to put on a railway company under what 
is termed an owner’s risk contract? — I am afraid 
that is a legal question and of course I cannot possi- 
bly answer it. 

Chairman: He is not putting anything forward. 
Is it not wiser to leave it at that? 

Mr. Bruce Thomas: If you please, Sir, but I merely, 
wish to make this point. 

5082. Chairman: Mr. Major properly says that that 
is a point upon which other people are bettor com- 
petent to speak than himself. — Quite so. 

Chairman : Why induce him to say something which 
may bs against you? 



6083. Mr. Bruce Thomas: But the point I wanted 
Mr. Major to give an answer upon is this, if you 
will accept this from me, that the proposals as con- 
tained in the document put in by Mr. Balfour Browne 
would impose on a railway company a much higher 
degree of responsibility than the existing owner’s risk 
note? — I think they would. Of course I am only a 
layman. 

5084. I agree with you there and I think you are 
correct for what it is worth. You realise that if you 
are to bring the liability under an owner’s risk note 
much nearer to the liability under a company’s risk 
note, that you must also, bring the owner’s risk rate 
much nearer to the company’s risk rate? — Yes, I 
should put it differently if I might. I should say it 
would be necessary to bring the company’s risk rate 
nearer to the owner’s risk rate. 

5085. I am sure you do not want to put forward 
anything other than reasonable proposals ? — I am 
sure 1 do not. 

5086. Although you suggest that the company’s 
liability under the company’s risk note should be 
made more extensive than it formerly was? — I am not 
sure I get the point. 

508/ . At present a railway company may limit its 
liability by reasonable conditions, may it not, on the 
company’s risk note? — On the owner’s risk note. 

5088. I am referring to the company’s risk note. 
I hey are entitled to put reasonable conditions on 
the consignment note?~--I do not agree. I may be 
wrong, but of course I am a layman. 

5089. Will you take it from me that they are en- 
titled to put reasonable conditions? 

Mr. J epson : He does not agree. Is it worth while 
following the question? We understand what he 
says, although some risk may be transferred from the 
owner to the company, yet the company should reduce 
the company’s risk rate and bring it down nearer to 
the owner’s risk rate. 

Mr. Bruce 1'homas : That is the proposition. 

5098a. Mr. J epson: That is what he said ?— I men- 
tion that because I understand in a trade there is 
as much as 50 per cent, difference between one rate 
and another. I do not know whether it is true, 1 
have been told so. If there is, I say there is a 
discrepancy in those two rates, a difference not war- 
ranted between the two. 

5090. The company’s rate could come down and the 
owner s risk not go up ? — Yes, under normal condi- 
tions. I do not see any unfair advantage in that 
respect. 

5091. I gather you approach the subject from the 
point of view of treating owner’s risk rate as the 
standard rate ? 

Chairman : It does not matter. It will have to 
come to this, if the tribunal is ultimately to fix it, 
it ought to fix the two rates as far apart as is reason- 
ably measured by the difference of risk. It ought to 
fix the two rates so as to bring in the correct amount 
of income on the whole. Therefore, if the traders 
satisfy us that the owner’s risk ought to be more near 
to the company’s risk it will have to be met by the 
difference in rate money being reduced. 

5092. Mr. Bruce Thomas: I wish this witness, who 
is so anxious that there -should be the smallest possible 
increase in the charge, to realise that when these 
proposals as to increased liability are being put on 
the company, it must be followed by ail increase of 
rate to meet the increased responsibility. Now one 
other matter. Do you know what effect the increase 
of January 15th last has ,had upon the rates for, we 
will take potatoes from Spalding to London? — I do 
not. 

5093. Do you know that the rate was 8s. 8d. per 
ton before the 15th January of this, year? — No, I do 
not think that is correct. 

5093a. I put it to you it was 8s. 8d. and that the 
effect of the increase imposed on the 15th January 
last was to bring it up to 14s. 4d. ? — I think you are 
right with regard to the 8s. 8d. I was thinking of 
the 4 per cent. That was the 5-ton rate, the 4-ton 
rate was 9s. 6d. Yes, 8s. 8d. is correct. 
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5094. If you take the' cost per pound do you know 
what effect that increase has had on the price of 
potatoes. Have you ever been interested enough to 
work that out? — No, I was really more interested in 
those cauliflowers I mentioned yesterday. 

5095. Perhaps 1 shall be able to tell you about the 
cauliflowers, but to follow out the patatoes from 
Spalding .to London, are you aware that the effect 
of the increase has been to put Id. on 71 lbs. of 
potatoes? — Do I understand that is the increase in 
the charge ? 

5096. That came into operation on the 15tli 
January, 1919. The effect of the increase put on 
upon the advice of this Committee was to put Id. on 
71 lbs. of potatoes conveyed from Spalding to London? 
— I confess I have not worked it out. 

5097. You have .never worked that out? — No, I 
should be inclined to reckon it per acre if I was going 
to reckon it, what was the tax per acre that it put on? 

5098. This is reckoned per lb. and it works out Id. 
on 71 lbs. ? — It is a different method. 

Sir Walter Berry : That is obviously wrong. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I do not know whether it 
would interest the tribunal, but we have worked out 
by the railway companies rather an interesting state- 
ment of how the recent increases of January, 1920, 
affect the various commodities. It is most instructive. 

Chairman : The Committee have had it in another 
connection. 

Sir Walter Berry : Everybody has had it, I think. 
They have been published by the thousand. 

Chairman : Sir Walter Berry thinks there is nobody 
in the United Kingdom who has not had it. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I do not want to add to the 
literature on the subject. 



Chairman : Mr. Morland, representing the Grain 
Trade of Liverpool, wants to get back to-night, and if 
nobody maK.es objection we will take him next. 

Mr. Abady: May 1 ask if you can release the 

Federated Home Grown Timber Merchants’ Associa- 
tions ? 

Chairman: Yes, 1 think so. 

Mr. Abady : Would you say that their case should 
be heard on Tuesday or would you fix a date? The 

witnesses have to come a long way and it is rather 

inconvenient. They will only take an hour or two. 

Chairman : Does anybody object to it being fixed 
first on Tuesday? (No reply). 

Witness : May 1 ask if the replies to our evidence 
may go in as an appendix, I mean the replies we 
made to the Ministry of Transport’s letter? 

Chairman : Is not that already circulated? 

Mr. Abady : No. 

Chairman : Very well. (See Appendix). 

Mr. Morton : With regard to fixing the Timber 
Merchants first for Tuesday, my friend asked me to 
make an application for the Livestock Traders' Asso,- 
eitation of Great Britain, No. 6, that a day should 
be fixed for them to be heard, as their one witness 
is in Yorkshire. 

Chairman : We' will take them next, after the 

Timber Merchants on Tuesday. 

Mr. Morton : I am told it will be short. 

Mr. Abady: The Federated Home Grown Timber 
Merchants will follow the Forestry Commission. Any 
time on Tuesday would suit. 

Chairman: Shall I take you first? 

Mr. Morton: You will take the Timber Merchants 
first on Tuesday and then the Livestock Traders’ 
Association ? 

Chairman: Yes. 



Mk. Robert Morland, called. 



Witness : Sir, I am much obliged to you for con- 
ceding to me the opportunity of going on with my 
case now. I have spent four days here and 1 was 
anxious to get home. 1 am not going to make a very- 
long case of it. Ours is very simple and the requests 
that we make are very few. I am not going into the 
terminals or any other technicalities; that I am 
quite satisfied to leave to the Commission. 

5099. Mr. Jepson : Whom do you represent? — The 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association, Limited. I am 
here by the wish of our Association. The Association 
consists of importers, shippers, dealers and millers of 
grain. That Association amongst them handles and 
imports about two million tons of grain per annum 
into the Ports of Liverpool and Birkenhead. That 
seems a large quantity, but there are 10 million tons 
of foreign grain imported, to feed man and beast, 
into the country in 12 months. I have only taken 
the figures for 1913, from 1900 to 1913, as it is im- 
possible to get any' reliable figures since the War 
started. AVe had to take what either the Shipping 
Board or the Ministry of Food sent to the Port of 
Liverpool, and that was sent in more or less quan- 
tities according to the safety or otherwise of the 
other ports. I have made out for the information of 
you gentlemen a list of the imports for the various 
years, that will probably enable you to follow my 
points more easily. If you will let me 1 will pass 
them up. Our trade is declining- and the point that 
we wish to make is that the trade is declining on 
account of the Port of Liverpool being overcharged 
as against other ports in the country. If you will 
refer to the list which l have given you, y'ou will see 
that I have taken from 1900 right through to 1913. 
In 1900, as regards imports, Liverpool was the 
premier port in the country, having imported 42}- 
million hundredweights, London coming second and 
Hull next. If you follow the years, Liverpool also in 
1901 was very nearly, not quite, on a level with 
London. If you follow from year to year the quan- 
tities that I have given you, you will find that until 
1913 it was a gradually declining import, until Liver- 
pool becomes a bad second and is followed closely' by 
Hull, a very good third with a large increase in the 



imports, Avonmouth and Bristol, which of course 
includes the Port of Bristol, Avonmouth and 
Portishead also showing a considerable increase. 
The traders in Liverpool contend that this increase 
is caused by' the excessive rates which we are charged 
from the port of Liverpool to the various populous 
centres which we work to. I have made up a list 
here of the rates and the mileages and the charge per 
ton per mile from the different ports to the various 
important centres using grain and consuming grain 
in the country'. 

5100. Sir Walter Berry : They are all exceptional 
rates, I suppose? — I cannot tell you anything about 
exceptional' rates. I only know that we have to pay 
them. (Document handed to the Committee.) Now, 
Birmingham, as being a large and important con- 
sumer of grain, we take that first. The rate from 
Liverpool is 92 miles. I think that is correct, Air. 
Jepson ? 

5101. Mr. -Jepson: I should think, about that 

figure ? — I have taken the pre-war rate, which was 
11s. 3d., that including collection by cart. When 
collection got expensive the railway company said, 
“ Wc will not collect your stuff; you must put it on 
rail." For that they allowed us Is., which brought 
the rate down to 10s. 3d. Then we had 4 per cent, 
added, which brought it up to 10s. 8d., and the last 
addition was 50 per cent, on the 10s. 8d., plus 6d. 

1 think I have taken that as correct ; I presume it is. 
That may not appear in the rate books as being quite 
correct, because I have added Is. 5d. per ton for cost 
of collection. Mostof our grain to Liverpool is worked 
either into the Birkenhead warehouses or the Grain 
Storage, Liverpool, and the Grain Storage, Liverpool, 
and the Dock Board at Birkenhead and their 
AVaterloo warehouses haul empty' wagons into ware- 
houses, and when loaded haul them into the goods 
station again, for which the merchant pays Is. 5d. 
per ton. So that the cost to the merchant in send- 
ing grain to Birmingham is 17s. lid., and the mileage 
92. If we follow on to Avonmouth — I am leaving 
out Sharpness — the imports are very small and the 
facilities not very good. If we follow on to Avon- 
mouth, I have taken it on the same basis, but the 
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mileage from that port to Birmingham is 94 miles, 
and the rate 12s. 6d., showing a charge as against 
Liverpool of very nearly 5s. 6d. a ton, or near enough. 
Now, Hull, again, is 22s. Id., and the mileage 132 
miles. From Hull, in addition to this, they charge 
22s. Id., but for this 22s. Id. the North Eastern and 
the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company in Hull find 
the importers a dock on which they charge no dues ; 
the dues at Liverpool that we pay to the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board to keep the port going are 
Is. 9d. per ton. So that I think it is only fair, in 
calculating these rates, if there was Is. 9d. per ton 
put on to the Hull rate. Below I have worked out 
the percentages. It costs per ton per mile to send 
corn to Birmingham 2-33d. ; from Avonmouth it is 
l-59d., and from Hull 2d. per mile. I and, I think, 
the members of my association quite recognise the 
fact that railway companies must live and must make 
a profit in order to keep up-to-date, and to keep an 
efficient service of trains for traders, and I do not 
suggest that the railway companies should reduce the 
rate from Liverpool to the same parity as Bristol. 
The stuff that we are trading in, people must have. 
We are not in competition against any foreign 
country, hut we simply have competition as traders 
between the various ports, and we are satisfied that 
railway companies should make a revenue. Of 
course, I quite realise also the fact that Wrexham, at 
the bottom of the list, is 12s. 6d., and seems an absurd 
rate for 28 miles, whereas you bring it from Avon- 
mouth, the railway company will carry it, the Great 
Western, I presume, from Avonmouth for 18s. 9d., 
187 miles. It is hard to the trader to understand how 
railway companies arrive at these figures. Our con- 
tention is that if the railway company can afford to 
carry goods 187 miles for 18s. 9d., then they are 
not justified in charging 12s. 6d. for 28 miles. Of 
course, we know that there are terminals and the 
terminals probably on a 28 mile haulage to Wrexham 
are the same as 92 miles haulage to Birmingham. 
We do not say that if you took grain to Birmingham, 
92 miles, and say, charged Id. or 2d. a mile, whatever 
you like, 92 miles would he 7s. 8d., whereas to Wrex- 
ham, on that basis, would only be 3s. 4d. — we quite 
recognise the fact that that would be impossible. 
You have the terminals. It may he the terminals, 
I do not know what they are, hut the terminals to 
Wrexham would probably be just the same as to 
Birmingham. There might he 5s. terminals to both 
places. Then we suggest that the first charge to 
which the railway company are entitled would he the 
terminal charge, and after that, so much per ton 
per mile, which would leave a reasonable profit to 
conduct the business of a railway company. 

5102. Chairman : Is your proposition that all rates 
should be charged the same? — I do not profess to 
speak for any other trade but the corn trade. I do 
say we are in a class by ourselves. We are not up 
against any foreign competition, that is, we are not 
exporting this stuff, and I think that the grain rates 
might be put in a class by themselves. Of course, 
you gentlemen might think that as we are doing two 
million tons a year in Liverpool, which is valued at 
anything from £40,000,000 to £50,000,000 a year, that 
we are having a large slice, and as much as we are 
entitled to of the trade, but I would ask you to con- 
sider the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have 
an indebtedness of £26,000,000 a year. That is then- 
bonded indebtedness: 

5103. Chairman,: £26,000,000; not a year? — No, 

that is the bonded indebtedness, £26,000,000. If by 
artificial rates the railway companies should divert, 
and in my opinion will divert, the traffic from Liver- 
pool to the ports where the rates are easier, then 
some proportion of this property of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, which they have got there to 
handle grain, will become out of use. 

5104 Does Liverpool send any grain to London? — 
No, we do not expect to do that. All that we are 
wishing to do is this, formerly we did the grain trade 
lo Birmingham. 

5105. Mr. Jcpkon : Birmingham is your c-entre 

now. Let us confine ourselves to Birmingham, 
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because Hull sends to Birmingham, London sends 
to Birmingham and Bristol sends to Birmingham? — 
That is the competitive centre. All we want is to 
be in a position to compete. Of course my friends 
in Bristol would not 

5106. What you want really, let us shorten it if 
we can, is to*see the rates from the Bristol ports put 
up to enable Liverpool better to compete? — Yes. 

5107. I think you will agree with me the reason 
'that Bristol port rates are low to Birmingham is , 
because of what, was the severe competition by the 
canal from Bristol and Avonmouth into Birmingham? 
— Yes. I am glad you mentioned that. 

5108. Is not that the real reason? — At the meeting 

of the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal Company, Sir 
•James Bruton is the Chairman — you know the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal Company own the 
connecting link on the canal system between 
Gloucester and Birmingham or Avonmouth and 
Birmingham — and his complaint the other day was 
that on account of the low railway rates their 
revenue on this 

5109. That is another point. I meant prior to the 
AVar? — Very well. 

5110. Would you agree it is fair that if the rail- 
way rates which were kept low, say between Bristol 
ports and Birmingham for grain because of water 
competition — that water competition has at any rate 
disappeared for the time being, whether it will ever 
revive one does not know, but assume it has dis- 
appeared for the time being — if these rates were put 
up to the- normal scale for grain, that would put the 
position right so far as you are concerned? — I should 
like to put it in my own way. The rate to Avon- 
mouth was reduced from ,9s. 4d. to 7s. 8d. in order 
to kill water competition. 

5111. Mr. Ac-worth: What year? — I could not give 
you the year, but I know it used to be 9s. 4d. 

5112. Roughly what time? — It might be 20 years 
ago. The rate was 9s. 4d. in those days. In order 
to meet this water competition and, if possible, to 
put the water carriers out of business they reduced 
the rate to 7s. 8d. I do not think it is in the 
interest of national economy that our waterways 
should be put out of commission, if a railway com- 
pany can afford to carry grain from Avonmouth to 
Birmingham at the price they do. Then we also have 
water competition from Liverpool, we have the Shrop- 
shire Union Canal running from Ellesmere port to 
Liverpool, but unfortunately that is owned by the 
London and North-Western Railway or controlled 
by them. 

5113. Mr. Jepson: Do you say fortunately? — No, 
unfortunately for us, the London and North-Western 
have eliminated the water competition from Liver- 
pool. 

5114. Mr. Acwortli : They are not carriers, are 
they ? — Yes . 

5115. Carriers on the Shropshire Union?— Yes. 

Mr. Jepson knows more about their arrangements, 
but I know the canal rate with the exception of 
now 

5116. Mr. Jepson : You must not assume that I 
know everything? — I am sorry if I have made a mis- 
take, I thought you did on railway matters. Any- 
how, I think there is very little I could tell you 
that you do not know. I will say that, anyhow. 
So that I do not think that a railway company, as 
being a national undertaking, has a right to give to 
one port an advantage over another. 

5117. Chairman : The curious thing is that at 

Bristol, the place you selected, about 20 years ago, 
the first figure we have in your tables, from 1900 
to 1912, the percentage of the imports of grain 
through Bristol had not increased, but you have 
really lost traffic to Hull and Manchester probably ? — 
We have lost traffic to Hull and Manchester. 

5118. But not to Bristol, although in 1913 it is 
true Bristol did improve to a small extent? — I think 
Bristol has gone up. It was 13,298 in 1900. 

5119. So taking the percentages — that after all 
gives it much fairer — in 1900, 11 per cent., 1901, 11A, 
which was the highest which ever was until 1913, 
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the figure for 1912 having been 11 per cent., 1911, 
101 per cent., 1912, 11 per cent. It was practically 
■stationary as a percentage of the total imports of 
/grain? — That is so. 

5120. Liverpool, as you pointed out, has dropped 
from 39 to 26 per cent., rising again in >1913 to 
271; hut .the people who apparently have it are Hull, 
which has risen from 16 per cent, to 20-5, and Man- 
chester, which has risen from 3 to 7 per cent. 

5121. Mr. Acworth : It seems to me, if I may put 
it to you, that if you put together Liverpool and 
Manchester as the natural ports for the Lancashire 
area, Liverpool and Manchester, taken together, 
have quite held their own and have increased in 
the same ratio as London, or Hull, or any other 
place that has had to ,serve a grain population. 
After all, Bristol has had to serve South Wales, 
which has grown enormously? — That is so. 

5122. If you put together Manchester with Liver- 
pool, the Mersey ports have lost nothing. They 
have got their full share of the percentage increase 
of the imports? — I do not agree with you, because 
if you take 1913, Liverpool and Manchester did 
really about 46 millions. 

5123. In 1900? — Yes, that is near enough. 

5124. Sir Walter Berry: It is 49 millions, is it not? 
-49 millions. 

5125. Mr. Acworth : Liverpool and Manchester be- 
tween them did 46 millions? — Of course the increase 
in importations in that time into the country was 
one million tons. 

5126. Chairman: We can get at it by looking at 
percentages. Liverpool and Manchester in 1900 did 
38 per cent, of the grain trade, and in 1913 they did 
351?— 25^. 

5127. Only 33 in 1911 or 1912. The real fall was 
Liverpool between 1900 and 1904 : it fell from 35 to 
29 per cent. Then it recovered a bit and it fell 
again in 1909. 

5128. Mr. Acworth : May I put it in this way, that 
a very large part of the loss of Liverpool, which after 
all is not very large, is found again in Manchester. 
That would be fair, would it not? — If you take the 
figures that the Chairman has just mentioned, in 
1913 Liverpool got 27-5 and Manchester 8 per cent. 
That makes 35. In 1900 the total was 38. 

5129. I agree, and I do not want to carry you 
any further, but would not you agree with me it 
is fair to put it in this way? Putting Liverpool and 
Manchester together, and Manchester is not a ques- 
tion of railway rates, the loss is very small ? — Of 
course, Manchester has and would take some of the 
trade, naturally. There are a great many mills in 
Manchester, and the Manchester importations only 
come from Liverpool when they have not the quality 
of wheat they need. 

5130. Chairman: Is your proposition that this 

Committee ought to recommend that with regard to 
grain, we will confine ourselves to that? — I do not 
profess to know anything about anybody else’s 
business. 

5131. Your suggestion is confined to grain — that 
the railway companies ought not to be allowed to 
give exceptional rates to anybody, but should carry 
at whatever tariff may be agreed to be the fair 
one between the railway companies and the traders? 
— To any port you would say — they should not be 
allowed to give exceptional rates to any port. They 
do not give an individual exceptional rate, but it 
is the ports. That is my proposition put in plain 
English. It seems very reasonable. It certainly 
would not be to the interest of the country that the 
port should be starved by a railway company and 
that the machinery in that port, should go out of use. 

5132. When you say in the interest of the country 
is not there an argument which we should have to 
listen to, that the railway companies, having given 
certain facilities in the past, the Corn Trade! is 
divided over six centres, and if we adopt your recom- 
mendation, one or two of those centres might be 
knocked out? — I do not think so, because the 
importations to these different ports are in- 
creasing, and it would possibly stop the increase. 
There is an annual increase in importations of grain, 
and in nil probability it will continue. So that I 



think in would only stop the further necessity of 
spending money to provide the accommodation for 
some years. After all, it is a very difficult proposition 
we are up against in Liverpool. If we have to pay 
7s. per ton more to get wheat and flour down to 
Birmingham than the Bristol man, and we cannot 
sell that flour and wheat to go to Birmingham, 
Avonmouth does it. We buy the stuff, or the 
merchant at Bristol buys to come to Avonmouth, and 
there becomes congestion in their port, and they 
must spend more money to get facilities which we 
have already in Liverpool. 

5133. Avonmouth -is your strongest point? — That 
is so. 

5134. It is a curious thing Bristol has hardly in- 
creased during the period you have given figures 
for in percentage. It has increased from 13 to 17 
million tons in the total, but in percentage it stood 
at 11 in 1912, and 12J in 1913. 

5135. Mr. Jepson : London has gone down two per 
cent, as compared with 1900? — No, London in 1913 
has gone up compared with 1900. 

5136. I have 32 per cent, in 1900? — I beg your 
pardon, percentages. 

5137. Yes. There is not much grain sent from 
London to Birmingham, is there? — There used to 
be more when the boats were working. 

5138. There is not much grain sent by rail? — No. 

5139. Mr. Acworth : Your association, I suppose 
it was your association, brought a case in the Rail- 
way and Canal Commission 20 or 30 years ago? — 
That is so. 

5140. If I recollect rightly you did not succeed? 

— In a measure we succeeded. The Association went 
against the London and North Western Company, 1 
think. It is a long time ago, I think it was carry- 
ing goods from Cardiff at about 8s. 4d. a ton. Then 
the London and North Western Company said, L 
believe I am correct: “We will not carry them, 

we will not accept traffic from Cardiff.” 

5141. That was the first case. The second case 
you brought was a case against the Great Western 
Railway Company? — The Birkenhead, yes. T do not 
know what the result of that was, but L know it 
cost us a lot of money. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : You are quite right, 1 have 
both the reports here. 

Mr. Acworth: In the second case the Commission 
held that it was not an undue preference in effect. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. In the first case the 
Liverpool Corn Traders’ Association against the 
London and North Western, your Association 
succeeded. 

Mr. Acworth : Because the London and North 

Western carried by a much longer route, and there 
was unimportant traffic. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The onus of proof was on 
the London and North Western to show that the 
giving of the lower rate was necessary to secure 
the traffic in the interest of the public, and the 
Court held they had not discharged the onus. The 
second case was the Liverpool Corn Traders’ Associa- 
tion against the Great Western Railway Company 
in 1892. The Court held that there was no undue 
preference in the lower rates given to Avonmouth 
and the adjoining docks for the traffic of your 
Association at Birmingham as compared with the 
higher rates charged by the Great Western Railway 
from Birkenhead. 

Mr. Jepson : Was the reason given there because 
of canal competition ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : May I ask a question about 
it first? 

Chairman : Was that on the ground of competition? 
Was it held that there was no undue preference on 
the ground of competition ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes, on the ground that the 
lower rates from Avonmouth were brought into 
existence by reason of the competition with other 
railway companies, the Midland, for example, and 
competition by canal. 

Mr. Acworth: My recollection is that it was in the 
public interest that the thing should be done. Was 
not that the decision ? 
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Sir Lynden Macasse y : The Court held that they 
had not discharged the onus. 

5142. Mr. Acworth : I did not want to throw that 
at you, so to speak? — It is all right. 

5143. What I did want to know was whether the 
circumstances, the rates or anything else, had been 
substantially changed since the Commission gave that 
decision ? — I should say they might have been reduced 
slightly. Twenty-five years is a long time, but the 
rates were reduced from 9s. 4d. to 7s. 8d. 

5144. From Avonmouth? — Yes. 

5145. Since that decision ? — I could not say. 

5146. What I wanted you to be able to answer was 
this. The Commission said twenty-eight years ago 
that the ratio as it then existed was fair, or at least 
that it was in the public interest that it should not 
be disturbed? — That is so. 

5147. Has that ratio been disturbed since? — I could 
not tell you that. I could not tell you whether the 
rate has been reduced since that time. I do not 
-want to give evidence that may not be accurate. 

5148. What I want to get at is whether the ratio 
the Commission said was fair had been disturbed? — 
1 could not tell you. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I will find out. I am re- 
minded by Mr. Clements that in the latter case, the 
Liverpool Corn Traders’ Association against the 
Great Western Railway, Sir Frederick Peel dissented 
from the judgment of the majority, but the judgment 
of the majority was' delivered by Mr. Justice Wills, 
who was an experienced Judge in the Court. 

Mr. Acworth : And Lord Cobham, I should think. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. 

Sir Walter Berry : You are asking that other 
people’s rates should be put up. Would it not suit 

( Adjourned for 



Mr. Morland 

5150. Chairman : Is there anything more you wish 
to add? — A very little. To repeat, what we think is 
fair is that it should be a mileage rate plus terminals. 
That I have already said. 

5151. Yes. — Now as regards the mileage rate. We 
consider it would be a great economy both to the 
trader and the railway company if we could sit down 
and calculate our own rate ourselves, without having 
to write to the railway company and ask them to 
quote a rate from one point to another. It would 
save them a lot of clerical work. Also it has been 
pretty easy, I think, for railway companies to make 
a living recently; they have had good prices; and I 
want whoever may settle the thing again to put the 
railway companies on such a basis that they will have 
to work for their living, and we want all railway 
companies to be in competition. We find now that a 
railway company throws the consignments back. 
Although when you referred to the book before the 
war and found they carried to a particular station, 
we send a consignment note to London to send on to 
this particular station, but they throw it back and 
say, “ We do not carry there.” We want that 
stopped. We want to know where the North- 
Western, the Midland and the Great Western carry 
to. That would save the trader a great deal of 
friction and a great deal of expense ; because, if we 
do not get our orders out in time, there is an in- 
creased charge on landing from the ship to the quay, 
probably 10s. a ton in London. I think I have given 
you all the information I have, and I am very much 
obliged to you for your patience. 

5152. I think I follow entirely. That there has 
been a present system during the war of railways 
confining themselves to particular stations? — Yes. 

5153. You want the old system of every railway 
carrying to every station that is available to it? — 
Yes. 

5154. And that the trader should have the right of 
choosing the route? — Yes. That is in abeyance at the 
moment. The trouble is that we do not know to 
which station that particular railway company 



you equally well if the Liverpool rates came down ? — 
I am satisfied if the railway company say they cannot 
afford to carry grain at less than a certain price, less 
than the price they are charging at Liverpool; then 
I say, put the other rates up. If the . railway com- 
pany can carry grain from Bristol at 50 per cent, less 
than they do from Liverpool, and haul it for a longer 
margin, then I say the Liverpool rates ought to come 
down . 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Might 1 answer Mr. 

Acworth A question, whether the rates from Avon- 
mouth to Birmingham had, since the date of the last 
case in 1892, been altered. I am told, with the 
exception of the addition made through the 4 per 
cent, increase of 1913, and the last increase of 
January 15th, 1920, the rates to-day are as they 
were in 1892. 

Mr. Acworth : And the Liverpool rate. It is not 
a question of quantum but of ratio. Is the ratio the 
same ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I am told it is the same 
between the two rates. 

5149. Mr. Jepson : That is what you asked for 
when you had the first case. The Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation said if the London and North Western can 
carry from Cardiff to Birmingham at a certain figure, 
the Liverpool rate ought to be brought down the 
same. The London and North Western then said 
that they could not afford -to reduce the Liverpool 
rates to the level of the Cardiff rates, and rather than 
be compelled to do it they would cease carrying from 
Cardiff, which they did, and the traffic went by the 
Great Western and the Midland? — That is it. 

short time.) 



, re-called. 

carries. Often our consignment notes go wrong, * 
entailing the loss of putting the stuff into ware- 
houses instead of getting it away to the country. 

5155. I see that it is a grave objection ? — Yes, it is 

5156. Mr. Acworth : Which is it you want — cer- 
tainty as to what railways carry to what places; or 
do you want, on the other hand, that every railway 
shall carry to every place by which it has a route? — 
We only want to know which railway we ought to 
use. 

5157. The point is that it is obvious, if the com- 
panies are to try to get better loads and so be able 
to carry cheaper, you are more likely to get a good 
load if it. all goes by one road than if it is spread 
over three? — Our traffic is bigger than most people’s. 
Railway companies have not sufficiently large trucks 
to take our loads. If a man buys 5 tons of grain it 
is quite a small order. 

5158. What I want to get at is this. Would not 
you agree that if ordinary traders sending small 
quantities of merchandise can choose between three, 
or four, and sometimes five routes — as it was to 
Manchester before the war — you are less likely to 
get a good load? — I am not here holding a brief for 
any trade except the grain trade, and I do not want 
to express opinions about things I do not under- 
stand. 

5159. But the real important point for you is that 
if you knew for certain you could send by such a 
route and should not send by another route — that is 
what you want? — Yes. 

§160. Mr. Jepson : Have you anything to say about 
truck-loads as against lots? — I -heard Sir Alexander 
Butterworth’s evidence the other day, and I think 
what he suggested w-as very unfair. A man comes to 
us and says, “ I have a 10-ton rate, I will buy 10 tons 
of grain”; but the railway company is unable to 
find a 10-ton truck, it has put 8 tons on one wagon 
and 2 tons on another. The receiver of those goods 
writes to us and asks, “ Why have you put ours on 
two trucks?” He has actually to pay more for that 
consignment than if he bought two 5-ton lots, That 
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does not tend to economy. The railway companies 
want big wagons ; and I -think if a trader gives an 
order for 50 tons he is entitled to be charged at the 
50-ton rate. 



5161. Chairman: Speaking for myself, I may say 
that I have- great sympathy with you? — Thank you, 
Sir. I think that is only fair. 



Cross-examined by Sir Lynden Macassey. 



5162. On this table of imports of grain into six 
ports, do 1 understand your proposition to be that 
from eacli port the rate for grain ought to be the 
same amount per mile? — That is so. Perhaps you do 
not quite understand. I say the train miles run 
should be so much plus the terminals. As I have 
said, we could not expect that the rate to Wrexham 
would be worked out to be as low as it would be to 
Birmingham. 

5165. I am much obliged. I exclude terminals, and 
say, as far as conveyance is concerned, your proposi- 
tion is an equal conveyance charge per mile for grain 
from each of the six ports? — Yes. 

5164. That is applying what is called the principle 
of equal milage rates? — Yes. 

5165. Let me put one or two cases to you and ask 
for your views, because no doubt you have considered 
the effect of the doctrine of equal mileage rates. 
Equal mileage rates would secure a market as a 
monopoly for the port to which that market was 
nearest? — Will you please put that again? 

5166. Equal mileage rates would secure a market 
as a monopoly for the port to which the market was 
nearest. Would not that be so? — There is no mono- 
poly. 

5167. Let me put in another way? — Yes, I would 
like you to do so, because it.is not quite clear to me. 

5168. If you had two ports and one is, say, 20 
'miles away from a particular market and the other 
is 40 miles away from a particular market, and you 
are charged twice as much for conveyance of the grain 
over the 40 miles as you are charged over the 20 
miles, that in effect reserves that market practically 
for those persons who supply over the 20-mile route ? — 
We want to make short haulage all the time — econo- 
mise railway haulage. 

5169. You appreciate the direct effect would be to 
reserve that market as a monopoly for those traders 
who supply only over the shortest route? — They would 
have an advantage. 

5170. A very great advantage? — Yes. But there is 
no monopoly in the corn trade. 

Mr. Jepson : I think there is some misunderstanding 
between you as to what the witness means by equal 
mileage rates. I think he put it is an equal charge, • 
say, for 50 miles anywhere about the country; he 
did not mean to say the traffic conveyed for 50 miles 
should be conveyed at the same rate per ton per 
mile as for 20 miles. 

Sir Lynden Macassey-. So the rate from Liverpool 
to Birmingham and from Avonmouth to Birmingham 
should be charged for the distance, whatever -it is, 
at the same rate per mile? 

5171. Chairman-. The same tariff rate — the same 
scale rate. 

Witness : Yes, I say that. But if you take a short 
distance and a long distance, then the short distance 
is bound to be more per mile than the longer dis- 
tance. 

5172. Sir Lynden Macassey : That would have the 
effect of excluding, to a great extent, from the supply 
of a particular market, grain that was coming by a 
longer route? — That is so, of course. 

5173. So that, to get away from trimmings to 
reality, the effect, if not the intention, of your 
proposal would be to restrict the supply of grain to 
a particular locality to persons who are importing 
grain through the nearest port? — Not altogether re- 
strict; no, I would not say that. Take Avonmouth 
and Liverpool. The conditions of importing into 
those ports are about the same; we pay about the 
same price for it, the only difference being that at 
Avonmouth the charge is rather less than to Liver- 
pool. If you take Avonmouth to Birmingham and 
Liverpool to Birmingham, the competition would still 



continue and the consumer would not be charged 
anything extra. 

5174. The competition will not continue if the rates 
are mile for mile on the same scale? — We will take 
Wrexham if you like. 

Chairman': Take Burton, which happens to give 

a really different distant in miles from the ports. 
Liverpool to Burton is 86 miles, Avonmouth to Burton 
is 125 miles. At present the freight charge is 17s. 
3d. and 17s. 4d. — we may call it the same. As 1 
understand the witness, he says that it would be 
worked out proportionately, but the rate from Avon- 
mouth ought to be substantially higher than the rate 
from Liverpool. 

5175. Sir Ijynden Macassey: The Chairman has 

put concisely a particular case. May I follow that 
up by one question further? That would have the 
effect of materially restricting the supply of grain to 
Birmingham via Avonmouth? — What I contend is 
that grain should be supplied from the nearest point, 
all conditions being alike. 

Chairman : That is what you are saying. 

5176. Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. That was pre- 
cisely the principle which was urged by your Associa- 
tion before the Railway and Canal Commission against 
the Great Western Railway in 1892? — Yes. 

5177. Let me put this to you from the judgment 
of the learned Judge, and ask whether it does not 
accord with your evidence. “ The evidence has 
satisfied me that the Liverpool traders are able, not- 
withstanding the difference of rates, to compete 
effectively in the midland markets with the traders 
who use the western ports, and that they occupy 
upon the whole, and taking the whole year round in 
those markets, a position of substantial superiority 
over their western competitors ”? — Yes. 

5178. That is due to the great facilities which are 
provided at Liverpool in the way of large docks, deep 
water, suction plant for unloading grain, grain ware- 
houses, and the facilities generally ? — I am glad you 
have mentioned that, because I should like to ex- 
plain — 

5179. Liverpool has that great superiority? — No, I 
do not allow that. I do not agree with you there. 

5180. So that the money which the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board has been expending for the last 
20 years oil these improvements i3 futile? — What 
about the money which the Bristol Corporation has 
spent? 

5181. You know the money the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board have been intentionally spending on 
their dock facilities for grain? — Yes. 

5182. You do not say that is futile expenditure? — 
No. 

5183. I put this to you. You disagree with the 
finding of fact of the learned Judge? — I say that 
conditions have changed ; and if you will allow me to 
explain .it I will tell you why. 

5184. Yes, if you will? — In those days I think Avon- 
mouth Dock was hardly built; if it were it was in the 
hands of a company. Now there were not what we call 
first-class ocean liners going to Avonmouth in those, 
days. The grain was imported in ordinary tramp 
boats where the rate is generally considerably more 
than in the liner. Now the Cunard Line have a ser- 
vice going to Avonmouth, and all the other important 
companies in the country, and the Bristol Corpora- 
tion have spent a lot of money at Avonmouth ; and 
I say that Avonmouth is as well equipped, because 
it is of more recent growth, as Liverpool. 

5185. You know the difference in port charges at 
Avonmouth as compared with Liverpool for the dues 
on vessels, tonnage rates, labour, etc. ? — Yes. 

5186. Which is the higher? — Liverpool is the higher. 

5187. That difference in rate between Avonmouth 
and Liverpool has subsisted over the last 30 to 40 
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years? — Yes; and we have lost our trade to Bristol. 
The imports to Avonmouth have gone up ; the imports 
to Liverpool have gone down. That is the result. 

5188. Yet your rates in Liverpool for ships, for 
goods, and for labour have been maintained precisely 
to-day what they were 40 or 50 years ago? — No, the 
rate has gone up. 

5189. I am obliged. The Mersey Docks and' Harbour 
Board have increased the differentials? — Yes.; the dues 
are more, the labour charges are more — and so they 
are in Bristol. 

5190. But the difference to-day is greater as between 
Liverpool and Bristol than it was 40 years ago? — I 
dare say it is. 

5191. Mr. Jepson : The witness said just now that 
he paid practically the same at Avomouth as at 
Liverpool. — Yes, there is not very much difference 
in it ; it would be a little less to Avonmouth, but 
for all intents and purposes we will call it the same. 

5192. Sir Lynden) Ma-cassey : This is what the 
learned Judge found: “ I am convinced by the evi- 
dence that the existing inequalities in rates between 
the Liverpool district and the Midlands on the one 
hand, and the Western ports and the Midlands on 
the other, must he maintained if the Midlands are 
to have the benefit of both sources of supply.” That 
was grain through Liverpool and grain through. 
Avonmouth ? — Yes. 

5193. You agree that that is true? — No, I do not. 

5194. That your proposition is to restrict the supply 
of grain via Avonmouth to these Midland districts 
in the interests of Liverpool? — I do not think the 
learned Judge would have said the same thing if he 
had been alive now. I do not think that a judgment 
given 30 years ago is any good for present purposes. 

5195. Let me put one other passage: “To destroy 
the competition between the Western ports and Liver- 
pool would be to place the Midland markets more or 
less at the mercy of Liverpool ”? — I do not agree. 

5195. You agree it ought not to be placed at the 
mercy of Liverpool? — I do not agree that there is any 
“ mercy ” about it. There is sufficient competition 
in Liverpool to see that the consumer does not over- 
pay for anything. If I am offering wheat in Liver- 
pool, and I think I can get a large profit, one of my 
neighbours says, "lam going to take less.” 

5197. So that your proposition would be to restrict 
the competition between Liverpool and Avonmouth 
for grain to the Midland districts, but to institute 
competition between the different corn importers in 
Liverpool? — No. My proposition is to put the traffic 
on a mileage rate plus terminals. 

5198. I am only putting some results to you. Follow 
one other thing. A large ship comes to a port like 
Liverpool, and it may have two kinds of cargo — 
cargo destined for consumption in the immediate 
vicinity of the port, and cargo for some distant part? 
— Yes. 

5199. Those two kinds of commodities are produced 
at the same place? — Yes. 

5200. If equal mileage rates were brought into 
existence it would prevent that portion of the cargo 
which had to go to distant parts of the country going 
there, because it would have to go, naturally, via some 
other port which afforded the shortest railway route? 
Yes, that is what I say. 

5201. You will realise the effect that would have 
on shipping? — What effect would it have on shipping? 

1 should like you to tell me that. 

5202. Prevent you bringing into a large port like 
Liverpool in a particular ship a'ny cargo but. cargo 
intended for consumption in the immediate vicinity ; 
that cargo intended for other parts of the country 
would go in a ship which had all its cargo destined 
for that particular district? — The shipowner is pre- 
pared to move from one port to another. The ships 
that are going into Avonmouth are a's large as those 
which come into Liverpool. 

5203. Chairman: I do not think you have the pro- 
blem. Sir Lyndon Macasscy is suggesting that at 
present you get mixed cargoes going into Liverpool, 



as into other ports. It is all right at present, because 
Liverpool can compete in distant areas a's well as 
in areas close at hand; but .if your principle were 
concerned Liverpool would not be able to compete in 
the distant areas, so that this mixed cargo — part for 
the distant area and paTt for the near area — could 
not come forward. 

5204. Sir Lynden Macasscy : That is the point. — 
Liverpool is the biggest grain-importing centre in 
Europe. There are 60,000 sacks of flour produced 
per week in Liverpool ; of course, we do not consume 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool 60,000 sacks per 
week; our consumption, taking 1,000.000 as the popu- 
lation, would be 1,000,000 sacks per year. Now there 
is a great deal of capital invested in the Liverpool 
mills, and unless the Liverpool miller can get a fair 
rate to enable him to compete with the miller who is 
making stuff in the Bristol Channel, then he is going 
out of the business or will be losing money. 

5205. Then your proposition is that he should have 
an easy rate to the neighbourhood of Bristol ? — , 
Yes, a rate similar to Bristol. 

5206. No. Supposing lie is going to sell within 20 
miles of Bristol he must have a lighter rate than the 
Bristol man? — No; he would have a heavier rate if 
he sold within 20 miles of Bristol. 

5207. Chairman : Then it does not meet the ques- 
tion of a mixed cargo? — There are mixed cargoes 
going into Avonmouth exactly the same as Liverpool. 

5208. Yes. And Sir Lynden Macassey’s sugges- 
tion is that that is for the benefit of everyone. You 
can take a mixed cargo into either port and distri- 
bute it over he country by the railway companies by 
their present system of rates?- -We should. But we 
should do more if the rates were more equal. 

5209. Sir Lynden Macasscy: There are very few 
large ports round the country in which these big ocean 
tramps can find the necessary dock terminal accom- 
modation? — A good many. They can go to Hull, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Avonmouth. 

5210. L think I am right in saying that there are 
something like 450 places round the coast at which : 
vessels, foreign and coastwise, arc loaded and un- 
loaded, and of those 450 a very small number, which 
you could count on the fingers of your two hands, 
are the ports to which the big ocean tra'mp steamers 
go? — I should think there are only about ten ports 
in the country where they can take large steamers 
and do any grain trade at all. The 450 ports you 
mention are only for coasting boats. 

5211. That being so, and it being essential to pro- 
vide for the distribution of the cargo which comes 
into that small number of big ports in the big ships, 
your principle of equal mileage rates would throw the 
whole business into confusion? — I do not think so. 

I do not agree. 

5212. One other question with regard to Liverpool. 
Liverpool’s trade lias been built up on the converse of 
the system of equal mileage rates? — Yes. 

5213. You agree to that proposition'? — Yes. 

5214. Liverpool was really (so to speak) the pioneer 
of the big docks? — Yes, 1 agree to that, with a 
proviso which I will explain later. 

5215. And into Liverpool’s great docks there came 
goods destined for consumption in all parts of the 
Kingdom ? — Yes. 

5216. And those goods could not have been con- 
sumed in the different parts of the country, and 
those big ships could not have come to Liverpool but 
for the fact that the stuff was distributed into such 
markets as required the stuff. You agree? — Yes — 
with the condition. 

5217. M hat is the condition? — The condition is 
this : That, as I think I have said before, 20 or 30 
years ago, when the Liverpool trade grew up, wo 
were practically the only port in the country outside 
London which could take these large passenger 
steamers. With regard to Bristol, you know that 
the River Avon is navigable, but only for ordinary- 
sized boats, and until they built and enlarged the 
Avonmouth Dock, and deepened the sills as well, 
they could not get large steamers there. But now 
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the conditions have changed. Avonmouth is able 
to take as large a boat as Liverpool, and the com- 
panies like the Cunard and all the other companies 
are now sending their boats to Avonmouth, which, 
of course, is a great advantage to the Bristol trader. 

5218. In days gone by Liverpool had an advantage 
over Avonmouth in the big docks and in the deep 
water? — I agree. 

5219. And Liverpool had the further advantage 
of not having its railway rates based on equal mile- 
age? — I do not call that an advantage. , 

5220. Chairman: You do not? Supposing Liver- 
pool wanted to compete on the eastern side of Eng- 
land, was not the lower mileage a great advantage 
to it — the lower charges? — I do not know what the 
charges were. 

5221. We know there were reduced charges from 
Liverpool over the longer haul? — I could not answer 
that question. 

5222. Mr. Aeworth : Take a well-known Liverpool 
case, the very large import of frozen and chilled 
meat. We have all heard for the last 30 years about 
that very low rate from Birkenhead to London for 
chilled meat? — Yes. 

5223. Clearly, if your principle were adopted, the 
bulk of the chilled meat trade would be diverted 
either to Southampton or to London — the vast popula- 
tion round London? — As I have already said, I am 
not in a position, nor am I prepared, to speak for 
other trades. 

5224. But is not that logic? — Our grain trade is 
a trade by itself. 

5225. But you cannot propose that your grain rates 
should be fixed on a different principle from other 
people’s rates? — I do. 

5226. Mr. Martin : Have you considered how it 
would affect London? — I do not think it would affect 
London. London has a population of 7,000,000 people, 
and that is sufficient to keep the port going. 

5227. London imports more grain than any other 
port? — Yes; and you have a very large population 
there. 

5228. Therefore 1 think the railway rates such as 
you suggest will considerably affect the landing of 
grain in London? — Reduce it, do you mean? 

5229. If the rates were altered according to your 
system a very great amount of trade would be lost 
to Inn don? — 1 do not think so. If we take Birming- 
ham, the mileage from London is 113, and the pre-war 
rate was 13s. 10d.; the pre-war rate from Liverpool 

( The Witness 

Chairman : Is there another witness on the ques- 
tion of Liverpool grain of whom we could dispose in 
a short time? 

Mr. Wherry : I am here to represent the distri- 
butive grain trade of the country. The interest 
which I represent 

Chairman : I think we had better finish the fruit 
and vegetable trade. 

Mr. Wherry : The points I hope to make are similar 
to those dealt with by the last witness, and I thought 
you might wish to take us both together. 

Chairman : How long will you take? 

Mr. Wherry : I think we shall be able to finish it 
this afternoon. 

Chairman : If it will take the rest of the afternoon 
I am afraid I cannot hear you now ; we must not 
cut out the fruit and vegetable people. 

Mr. Wherry: I should not be more than half an 
hour. 

Chairman: The fruit and vegetable trade had 
seisin of the Court. Are the fruit and vegetable 
people finished ? Then the London Central Markets 
come next. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Before my friend com- 

mences may I answer the question which Mr. Acwortli 
put the other day? At question No. 3898 he said: 

“ Could you give it in concrete form so that we 
might get it on the Notes and be able to refer to it — 



was 11s. 3d. There is a great deal of country in 
between Birmingham and London — if j'ou take 
Coventry, for instance 

5230. You see, the whole of Birmingham would go 
to Liverpool? — Yes. If you take Coventry, London 
had a 10s. rate to Coventiy. 

5231. Whenever you get an equal distance between 
Liverpool and London, London would stop? — 1 do 
not agree. 

5232. Sir Lynden Macassey : I want to complete 
the question 1 was puttiug to you. When Liverpool 
had an advantage in the big docks and deep water, 
and Avonmouth had the disadvantage of the smaller 
docks and the shallow water, Liverpool operated on 
rates which were not on the equal mileage rates?— 
Yes. 

5233. And Liverpool built up its great distributing 
trade? — Yes. Unequal mileage has been Liverpool’s 
misfortune. 

5234. Now you say Avonmouth has got on equal 
terms with Liverpool. You want to prevent the 
system on which Liverpool grew up being applied to 
them and j-ou want them to be on the equal mileage 
basis. Do you think that is fair? — Yes, I do. From 
Birmingham to Liverpool is 92 miles and from 
Birmingham to Avonmouth is 94 miles. Therefore, 
I say that either Avonmouth should lie increased or 
Liverpool reduced. 

5235. One other question. You know at the present 
time that the reduction of the working day from 
10 hours to 8 hours all round the ports of the country 
means you cannot do the same amount of work in the 
working day? — That applies everywhere. 

5236. That means that ships must now occupy the 
dock accommodation for a considerably longer time? 
— Yes, that is so. 

5237. Therefore, as there is a greater amount of 
dock accommodation at one port than there is at 
another port, that surplus dock accommodation 
should, as far as possible, be used? — Yes. 

5238. Therefore, it would be inexpedient to put 
into operation any system of rates which would pre- 
vent the public as a whole obtaining any advantage 
of available dock space at any particular place? — I do 
not agree. 

5239. Mr. Jepson : Is it one of the functions of the 
Liverpool Corn Trade Association to agree to selling 
prices? — No; oh. dear, no! We arc absolutely on our 
own. 

5240. There is no arrangement as to selling prices 
of grain or flour? — No. Every man is on his own. 
Competition is very keen. 

withdrew.) 

the form in which you suggest the rate for wheat 
that you expected would be quoted ? — (.-I) The actual 
form of quotation? ( Q ) Yes. Can you give me that? 
— (.1) Shall I hand it in at lunch-time on paper? ” 
It being germane to the subject which has been dealt 
with by the last witness, perhaps I might now give 
the information. The form of quotation would be 
this: Between stations A and B grain or flour 10s. 
per ton, minimum 8 tons per truck; 12s. 6d. per ton, 
minimum 4 tons per truck. — Taking those figures as 
merely hypothetical figures for the purposes of 
illustration; the figures are only given for the pur- 
poses of illustration and must not be taken to follow 
the proper ratio .between 8-ton and 4-ton rates. 

Mr. Aeworth : You have not faced the question. 

Chairman : Will you go further and say what 

that means? When you quote 8 tons per truck does 
that mean that whenever a man tenders 8 tons lie 
gets a truck-load rate ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I cannot say that it means 
that. 

Chairman: Will you got us a formula which tells 
us what the man will really get so that it can he 
understood not only by such a simple man .as any 
member of this Committee, but by a simple man 
who is in trade ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey: That implies this. If a 
company quotes a particular rate, with a minimum 
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of a particular number of tons per truck, the com- 
pany thereby obliges itself always to provide for any 
person a truck of that particular size. 

Chairman : Then it ought to bo made clear in the 
quotation that if a man tenders 8 tons he will be 
entitled to have it carried at truck-load rate. 

Mr. Ac worth : As though it were — whether it be 
or not — carried in one truck. I asked you to give 
it on paper so that we might know wliat the com- 
panies’ proposals were. It was asked for a week 
ago, and the companies will not give it to us in a 
way that we may know what they do propose. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : We can give every informa- 
tion the Court wants. 

Chairman : The Court does want the information, 
therefore will you please give it? 

Sir Lynden Macassey. What exactly do you want? 

Mr. Ac-worth : “ Per truck-load of 8 tons ” I think 
was the phrase you used. e 

Sir Lynden Macassey: “ Minimum 8 tons ner 

truck.” 

Mr. Acworth : May I attach to that this condition? 
It being understood that if the company provides a 
truck that holds only six tons they will still charge 
as though it were carried all in one truck. That is 
quite plain. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : If I may consider that 
particular point. 

Chairman: That is the question that was put to 
Sir. Alexander Lutterworth ; and we expressly asked 
to know what he meant and what he proposed to say 
upon that question. We asked for the quotation to 
be put in the rate-book in order that we might see 
what he was offering. What you have read out is a 
quotation which no man on earth could understand 
without an explanation. 

(Sir Lynden Macassey consulted his clients.) 

Chairman : Do you now understand it yourself, Sir 
Lynden ? 

Sir Lyiulen Macassey : I think I understand it, and 
my instructions. May I say this? Sir Alexander 
Butterworth has said so, in point of fact, in his 
evidence. If we give a trader a quotation of so many 
shillings per ton, a minimum of eight tons per truck, 
and suppose we provide a truck which carries the eight 
tons completely, there is no question that he gets that 
particular quotation. Now, supposing we give him 
a quotation which says so many tons per truck, and 
we supply a truck which does not carry that number 
of tons, then Sir Alexander-Butterworth has said that 
he must get the advantage of the rate. But if he 
supplies us with a consignment of, say, two tons over 
the quoted consignment, he must pay for the two tons 
extra at the ordinary rate. 

Chairman: Then it is clear, is it, that if ho pro- 
vides eight tons, or a multiple of eight tons, ho 
gets the quoted rate — being the lowest rate? 

Sir Lynden Macassey: Yes. 

Chairman: Whatever sized trucks the railway 

company happens to provide to carry it? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : No, not that. Sir 

Alexander Butterworth said we cannot assume an 
obligation to supply each trader with the size of 
truck he requires. 

Chairman: Then it is entirely fallacious, and of no 
use to the trader. A trader is making up his con- 
signment to send off for his convenience and, as he 
believes, for the convenience of the railway company ; 
he looks in the rate-book and sees if he has an eight- 
ton lot it appears when he reads the rate-book that 
he will have that lot rate ; blit when he sends it 
to the station he finds there is only a five-ton truck 
there, and lie gets a different rate ; whereas if he 
knew five-ton was the proper one he would have 
waited until he had two five-tons ready before he 
despatched. 

Sir Tjynden Macassey : I will put down in black and 
white a quotation and let you have it at the next 
sitting of the Court — the full qualification of these 
quotations. 
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Mr. Acworth: You will observe that there are two 
distinct points. First, how far the trader is affected 
by the fact that you supply odd-sized trucks ; and, 
second, that assuming that you do supply tiro normal 
truck for which he is quoted and there is an overplus, 
I gather you still say the trader ought to be required 
to pay as though you sent nine tons or only ono ton. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: He must pay at the full 
rate. 

Mr. Acworth : I thought Sir Alexander said it was 
rough on the trader. If that is what you say, I want 
to know. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : We will put it down in 
black and white. 

Sir Walter Berry: If what you say now is to take 
effect, a man will be charged a higher charge per ton 
when tendering a 10-toil load than for an eight-ton 
load. That seems wrong. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: In respect of the over-plus 
of course he has to pay the ordinary rate. 

Sir Walter Berry: Is that not unreasonable. A 
trader tenders a 10-ton lot, and for the convenience 
of the railway company; they can only tender him 
an eight-ton truck, obviously the}' must take the other 
two tons at the 10-ton rate. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: I do not think that it is 
obvious. 

Sir Walter Berry: Yes; because the bigger the 
quantity you tender to the railway company the 
cheaper the rate. 

Sir Lynden Macassey: But the other truck would 
be only a quarter full. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That is not the fault of the 
consignor. 

Chairman: It is your business to quote a rate 
which suits your means of performing the business. 
If you cannot say what your moans of doing it will 
be you had better not quoto .a rate at all — the rate is 
only misleading. One always understood that you 
liked to get large quantities, and that in view of that 
you would give a man more favourable terms if he 
sent large quantities. It is for you to find out what 
sized parcels you like them delivered in. If your 
advisers consider that the best for the railway com- 
pany is that it should- be 5 tons — well and good; say 
so; if it should be 8 tons — well and good; say so; and 
whenever the trader delivers in the lots you have 
prescribed you ought to give him the full benefit of 
the quotation. Sir Alexander added, and it seems 
to me that is fair, supposing you had three quota- 
tions — so much for 3-ton lots, so much for 5-ton lots, 
and so much for 8-ton lots, a man could take his 
choice as to in what lots he could make them up. 
If he happened to have exactly an 8-ton lot he would 
deliver in that lot and claim to be carried at that. 
If he had a 10-ton lot ho should have the option of 
declaring whether he would send it as two 5-ton lots 
That is business. But to say you are going to quote 
a rate, but that when he gets to the station the 
truck does not fit the rate you yourselves have 
quoted, and he has to pay a higher rate, that is not 
business. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The effect, pushed to its 
logical conclusion, would bo this, that if this sort of 
unlimited liability is to be imposed upon the railway 
company, the railway company would only quote rates 
for the smallest sized trucks. 

Chairman : Quite. It may bo from their point of 
view that is the only thing they can do, but it is 
much better than quoting a misleading rate. 

Sir Tjynden Macassey : It would not be to the 
advantage either of the trader or of the railway 
company, because there are many, many cases where 
the railway company would be in a position to supply 
a larger truck. 

Chairman : If they are going to do that, instead < f 
misleading one by such a quotation as you have there, 
they ought to say, “ more than in 5-ton lots ” so 
much, and then a note : “ If when it comes to the. 
station it turns out we can fill a particular sized 
truck, we will give you a particular rebate.” That 
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would not mislead the trader. But if you put in 
such a rat© as you read out to us, tho man would 
think, and I feel he would be justified in thinking, 
whenever he entered 8 tons he would have them 
carried at the rate quoted. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : We want to do two things. 
I-’irst of all, we want to make the quotation absolutely 
clear. That is in the interests of both parties. 
Secondly, v r e want to make the quotation in such a 
form that it does not really penalise the company by 
putting on them a large liability, if they are in a 
position to give a lower rate for a larger load, and 
the trader is in a position to supply a larger load. 

Chairman : If you make your offer it will bo perhaps 
for this tribunal, or perhaps for an individual trader 
to say whether he accepts it or not, but you will 
naturally make the offer which is the best for your 
business. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : My friend reminds me that 
Sir Alexander Butterworth pointed out on page 6 of 
the Shorthand Notes on the 10th June : “I am afraid 
in point of fact it -would lead to such reluctance to 
quote rates on this basis that I do not think we can 
accept tho position.” That is what we want to avoid 
—imposing a reluctance on the railway company to 
quote lower rates for larger loads. 

Chairman: As long as your quotation is perfectly 
clear and unambiguous nobody can complain of you, 
but it is for you to find out what is the best for 
your Company, with a view of getting the truckloads 
which you desire. Having found what is the most 
likely to get you the truckload as you desire it, then 
you must explain it in language about which there 
can be no mistake. 

Sir Lynden Macasseji : I shall see personally that 
this is altered and handed to the tribunal at the 
jiext meeting. 

Chairman : The next is the ^London Central Mar- 
kets Association, 

Mr. Morton : I appear, Sir, for the London Central 
Markets Association, and in a sense, in which I will 
explain later, we arc also the spokesmen for the 
Corporation of London. The London Central Mar- 
kets Association comprises practically all the tenants 
of the London Central Markets. Some of the tenants 
are what is known as carcase butchers, and they deal 
in live cattle. Other members of the Association 
are persons engaged in the dead meat trade, both 
home-killed and imported. Others deal in poultry 
and eggs. The London Central Markets are the 
property of the Corporation of London, who are 
under a statutory obligation to maintain them. I 
am going to call some practical witnesses to deal 
with the matter fully, but I should like, first of all, 
to state very shortly how our contention came to 
arise, and, secondly, to state in a word what it is. 
Tho history of the London meat supply can be shortly 
stated in this way. For a great many years, London 
had no difficulty in getting its meat from all over 
this country, because the prices which ruled in 
London were higher than those which ruled in the 
provinces. This was sufficient to pay for the extra 
cost of the transport and distribution, London being- 
very far removed from the main producing centres 
as regards cattle and dead meat. This continued in 
a modified degree up to the outbreak of war, 
although the prosperity of other cities had to somo 
extent enabled them to compete more effectually 
with Smithfield and Islington. During the war an 
entirely abnormal state of affairs supervened, and 
that is so to-day. Under tho system of control, there 
was a uniform price fixed throughout the country. 
It is believed that this system of control is coming 
to an end very shortly. 

Chairman: We hope so. 

Mr. Morton : We hope so, too. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it became quite obvious to my clients 
that if you had a reversion to open markets with 
increased rates coming on as well, London, owing to 
its distance from the main producing centres, would 
be deprived of its supply of home meat and would 
bo forced to rely upon meat of foreign origin. 
Under - these circumstances, my clients presented 
a petition, before this Committee was set up, to the 



Corporation of London, which is in the following 
terms: — “ 1. Your Petitioners represent practically 
the whole of the tenants in the London Central Meat 
Markets. 2, Your Petitioners have viewed with 
alarm the recent increases in railway rates, par- 
ticularly so far as these affect live cattle and dead 
meat coming into London. 3. Your Petitioners 
respectfully represent that such increases are likely 
to have a detrimental effect upon the supply of live 
cattle and dead meat for food for the very largo 
population served by the London markets. 4. Your 
Petitioners also respectfully represent that proper 
market facilities in London, which include cheap and 
efficient transport, besides being of the greatest im- 
portance in the feeding of the population of the 
Metropolis and adjacent districts, help considerably 
to maintain the very important business of cattlo 
rearing throughout the United Kingdom. If the 
cost of transport is unreasonable, the business of 
cattle rearing become unprofitable, and the food 
supply of the people is thereby endangered. The 
problem of feeding the population of the Metropolis 
and adjacent districts is by the nature of the case 
very largely a problem of cheap and efficient trans- 
port from producing areas. 5. Your Petitioners 
respectfully represent that the entire question re- 
quires careful and speedy investigation and respect- 
fully offer to assist or join with your Honourable 
Corporation in any enquiry and in taking any reason- 
able and proper steps to secure fair and reasonable 
rates for the transport by rail of live cattle and 
dead meat to the London markets.” On the pre- 
sentation of that Petition, or shortly after it, this 
Committee was appointed, and the Corporation of 
London considered that this was the opportunity for 
putting forward the views of the London Central 
Markets’ Association; and further, that as they were 
in agreement with those views, they preferred to 
leave it to the London Central Markets’ Association 
to put them forward, as they could bring wit- 
nesses with special- knowledge of the trade. The 
Corporation themselves prepared a rough memo- 
randum, of those views, and I think, as they are 
no-, being separately represented,, I should read the 
Corporation’s memorandum to the Committee. This 
is it : “ Statement of the Corporation of London 

on Food Supplies of London as affected by Railway 
Rates : — “ 1. The Corporation are the market 
authority of London and are owners of the following 
markets : London Central Meat, Poultry and Pro- 
vision Markets; Islington Cattle Market; Billingsgate 
Market (Fish) ; Leadenhall Market (Meat, Poultry 
and Provisions); Spi'talfields Market (Vegetable and 
Fruit). 2. The Corporation whilst not desirous of 
expressing views upon the specific points raised in 
the circular letter of the Minister of Transport of 
6th February last, because these are matters mainly 
for the mercantile community and traders more 
particularly concerned, desire to submit tho following 
observations in connection with the important ques- 
tion of food supplies to London and the surrounding 
populous districts, as affected by railway classification 
and rates and charges. 3. The markets belonging 
to the Corporation supply in London and the sur- 
rounding districts a population of about 7,000,000, or ' 
about one-sixth of the population of Great Britain, 
and having regard to the distance of these markets 
from the places of production and the magnitude 
of the population to be supplied, it is highly desirable 
that supplies should be conveyed at the lowest possible 
expense and the maximum of speed and regularity. 

4. The Corporation submit that both as regards 
classification, rates, and facilities, food should have 
preferential treatment. Necessarily, the degree of 
preference can only be determined after detailed 
investigation, but, in any case, such preference as 
already obtains should be continued and bo extended. 

5. The foregoing considerations apply especially in 
regard to cattle and dead meat. 6. The existing 
system of control and distribution of live stock was 
designed not only to secure the rationing of meat, 
but also the fair distribution of home-killed meat, 
and it is submitted that equitable distribution should 
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be one of the objects to be attained in fixing railway 
rates and classification. 7. When the present control 
by the Minister of Food is discontinued — which, it is 
understood, will take place on 4th July next — the 
recent increase in rates as operating at present will 
be in direct opposition to the principle of equal dis- 
tribution of home-killed meat. 8. The nearest cattle- 
producing centres to London are Leicester and 
Norfolk, a distance of 100 miles, and prohibitive 
railway rates can only have the effect of diverting- 
supplies from London to other populous places nearer 
the producing centres. 9. At present a large number 
of Irish and Scotch cattle are brought to London 
to be slaughtered, but after decontrol the present 
high railway rates will result in a large proportion 
of these animals being slaughtered at Birkenhead 
and other centres, and the distribution of meat in 
the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Those towns 
are now enjoying, and are likely for some consider- 
able period to continue to enjoy, such abnormal 
prosperity as enables consumers there to purchase 
freely the best classes of meat. Motor traction 
facilities will tend to emphasise this course of events. 
10. In these circumstances, it will be seen that, unless 
London is given preference in rates and facilities, 
very small supplies of English cattle and meat will 
come there, and the inhabitants will have to relj - 
almost solely on overseas supplies of foreign 
and colonial origin. Indeed, the effect would 
be that London and district would have to con- 
sume more imported meat and less home-killed 
meat than any other city in the United Kingdom.” 
i have gone into this shortly, because 1 wish to 
make it plain to the Committee that this is not 
a case of an individual body of traders coming for 
their own ends to this Committee to get special 
terms as against their neighbours. This is a 
question of the utmost national importance. It is 
important, not only for the London markets and 
the London consumers, although that is a very big 
consideration considering the size of the population 
of this city, but it is verjr important for the railway 
companies that the traffic in meat should continue. 
Further, and this is the greatest point of all, of 
course it is extremely important to the national 
welfare that the production of cattle all over this 
country should be encouraged. The three main pro- 
positions — my witnesses will deal with others — 
which we wish to put before you, are as follows. 
The first of them, I think, I need not do more than 
state, because I think it is agreed to by everyone, 
and that is that meat and cattle and other food- 
stuffs should be carried at as low a rate as is 
economically possible. That is a thing which I am 
sure everyone desires. The scond point is, and again 
I think it substantially agreed to by everyone, that 
the cumulative principle should be followed out. If 
I may put the matter in the form of a gradient, 
we say that the further you go the lower the prices 
come, and that that gradient should be a very steep 
one so as to enable the food of the country to be 
distributed from one point to another however far 
away. The third principle, which is what we are 
here particularly to urge, is this. This Committee, 
we understand, is going to fix a scale for each 
separate commodity in time. When you have' fixed 
your scale, not only should the scale for live cattle 
and dead meat be as low as possible; not only should 
the. decrease of the rate in long distances be as 
great as possible, but that decrease should be more 
marked in the case of supplies to London. The 
position is this. Unless London is given an 

exceptional rate, the producers from all over the 
country will lose their London market. I do not 
wish to elaborate this, because I am calling practical 
witnesses who will deal with it; but the Chairman 
let fall a remark yesterday that if there were any 
commodities which could not bear the increase in rate 
the result must be that they must be consumed 
locally. AVell, I wish to point out that in 

our opinion, undesirable results would follow from it. 
Assuming that an Aberdeen cattle-breeder is re- 
stricted for his market to the locality round about, 



he loses his London market, and therefore it is not 
to his interest to produce more than can be consumed 
locally. 

Chairman : Have you worked out what the rate 
at present charged per pound comes to? 

Mr. Morton : I have not. My witnesses will be 
able to supply that to you. 

Chairman : Supposing it turns out that, taking 
the whole of England over the charges for meat, 
fresh, and meat offals, come to 633d. per ton, for 
the charge, such as it may be for long distances, it 
would be about Jd. per lb. added to meat for the 
cost of transport by rail. Would that have the 
disastrous effect you are suggesting, or could it 
possibly be met by the price of meat in London being 
id. a lb. higher than the price at the place where 
the cattle were actually growing? Lt would not be 
more than id. in the big towns, because that meat 
would have borne some carriage, but it would be 
id. more than where the animal is actually produced. 

Mr. Morton : I am instructed it would have that 
result. 

Chairman : It would have the disastrous results 
you have indicated? 

Mr. Morton : In time, that is so. 

Chairman : Before the war, was the price of moat 
in London id., or more than id., higher than in the 
country districts? 

Mr. Morton : That again is a question which I 
would rather you would reserve for my witnesses. 

Chairman : My information is derived from certain 
members of my family. I have always understood 
from them that meat in London was a great deal 
dearer than in the country, going up to as much as 
Id. or ljd. a lb. 

Mr. Morton : I am also instructed that it was 
always dearer, but it was just because it commanded 
a better price in London that it paid the Scotch 
cattle breeder to send his goods to London. 

Chairman : One knows that throughout the English 
counties, the people in the English counties some- 
times complained that they could not get good meat, 
because it is all sent to London. 

Mr. Morton : That may be so. 

Chairnian : Possibly they will be glad if they get a. 
little good meat again sometimes. 

Mr. Morton : It may be so, but if it is limited to 
the immediate district where it is produced 

Chairman : Speaking seriously, is oue-third of a 
penny a pound the least likely to keep meat from 
coming to London ? 

Mr. Morton : Well, I am instructed by my witnesses 
that it is so. 

Chairnian : They must come and say it. 

Mr. Morton : I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Committee. I merely wish to state what the 
proposition is. I am bringing practical witnesses to 
support it. That is what we contend : that these 
results will follow if a special rate is not granted to 
London, that meat will be consumed locally, that the 
producer will not be encouraged to produce, and 
London will be fed upon foreign meat, and the very 
important business of stimulating the supply of meat 
at home will be very greatly prejudiced, and further, 
that the railway companies — but this is not so much 
a national consideration — will lose a large volume of 
traffic. I am going to call practical witnesses to 
prove those results will follow, and that those arc 
our contentions. 

Mr. Acworth : Would you mind just answering this, 
because I do not quite understand it. You said you 
thought that a scale ought to decrease steeply as the 
distance increased ? 

Mr. Morton: Yes. 

Mr. Acworth : I quite understand that. Did you 
mean to apply that “ steeply ” to meat only? 

Mr. Morton: Well, I am speaking entirely for 

meat, live cattle, poultry, and eggs. 

Mr. Acworth : We have to deal with general pro- 
positions. It is agreed that the scales would taper 
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down as the distances increased. That is common 
ground. You say they ought to taper steeply. 1 
want to know whether you mean that all scales ought 
to taper steeply, or whether you think that there 
should be a special steep taper in the case of meat? 

Mr. Morton : Well, I would say that there should be 
a special steep taper in the case of meat in view of 
the importance of feeding the population of the whole 
country. 

Mr. Acworth : Steeper than in the case of coal? 



Mr. Morton: Well, 1 should not like to go into 
comparative statistics, but I merely say in the case 
with which we are particularly concerned of meat, 
it should be a steep gradient. 

Mr. Acworth : So long as yours are steep, you do 
not mind what the others are? 

Mr. Morton : 1 hope the best will be done for them. 
The point I wish to make before the Committee is 
that our gradient should be a steep one, and par- 
ticularly steep in the case of London. 



Mr. Patrick Taylor, called. 
Examined by Mr. Morton. 



5241. You are a meat and cattle salesman carry- 
ing on business in the London Central Markets and 
the North of Scotland? — Yes. 

5242. With headquarters at Keith, Banffshire. You 
have had 40 years’ experience and over in the meat 
trade at Keith and London and 27 years’ experience 
of the London Central Markets? — Yes. 

5243. You are also a member of the Control Board 
appointed by the Government for the regulation and 
distribution of meat in the London Central Markets? 
— Yes. 

5244. You have been tenant of a shop in the London 
Central Markets under the Corporation of London 
for 22 years? — Yes. 

5245. You are a member of the Committee of the 

London Central Markets Association? Yes. 

5246. Will you make your statement to the Com- 
mittee? — In support of the question which it is the de- 
sire of my Association to bring to the notice of this 
Committee, I have to say that my Association regard 
this matter, not only from the point of view of the 
traders of Smithfield Central Markets and of London, 
but also from the point of view of the public. The 
London Central Markets belong to the Corporation 
of the City of London, and provide for a population 
of about 7,000,000, or about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and, having regard to the dis- 
tance of these markets from the places of production, 
and the magnitude of the population to be supplied, 
it is essential that the supplies should be conveyed 
at the lowest possible expense and with the maximum 
speed and regularity. The nearest cattle-producing 
centres to London of importance are Leicester and 
Norfolk, a distance of about 100 miles, and prohibi- 
tive railway rates can only have the effect of divert- 
ing supplies from London to other populous places 
nearer the producing centres. A large number of 
Irish and Scotch cattle are brought to London to be 
slaughtered, in addition to the transport of dead 
meat, and high railway rates will result in a large 
proportion of the animals being diverted to other 
areas much nearer the point of production. The 
fact that these areas are enjoying a period of com- 
paratively abnormal prosperity enables consumers in 
these parts to purchase freely of the best class of 
meat. For a great many years London experienced 
no difficulty in securing its needed supply of home- 
produced meat. The prices that ruled in London 
were generally higher than those current in the pro- 
vincial markets — the excess of the London price over 
that of the provinces being sufficient to pay for the 
cost of tianspoit and distribution. In the years 
immediately prior to the War, London had increas- 
ing difficulty in maintaining its hold on the supplies of 
home-produced meat. The populous centres in nearer 
proximity to the producing areas had become more 
piosperous, and their markets could, therefore, 
more effectually compete with Smithfield and Islington.’ 
During control, the price of meat has been the same 

1 rom Lands End to John-o’-Groats. The uniform 
prices were fixed by the Food Ministry, and their 
rationing scheme provided for free transport of meat 
from one area to another irrespective of distance. 
Not only have people everywhere become accustonul 
to the principle of a flat price for meat, but wages 
have now been standardised all over the country. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a reversion to open 



markets will operate greatly against the interests 
of the London consumer, as he is so far removed 
from the producing areas. That would be true, even 
if railway rates were to be the same as in pre-war 
days, but it will be much more so if the rate increase 
is to apply equally for long distances as for short 
distances. The experiences of rationing of meat, the 
uniformity of price, and the standarisation of wages 
all over the country, will make it practically im- 
possible for London under the new conditions to be 
established with free markets to get its fair share 
of good quality meat. It may be true that the surplus 
from every area will still find its way to London, 
but it will be the sifted surplus with no due 'share 
of the better quality meat. To enable London to 
draw its fair, share of good meat, there should be 
conceded to it special rates for long distances. My 
Association is strongly of opinion, based upon ex- 
perience, that, unless London is given preference in 
rates and facilities, very small supplies of English 
cattle and meat will come there, and the population 
of 7,000,000 will have to rely almost solely on over- 
seas supplies of foreign and colonial origin. It is 
a matter of extreme importance to the interests of 
the country that production of live stock here should 
be encouraged, and if, as my Association believe will 
be the case, London is hindered from receiving 
supplies, then the home producer must quickly be 
penalised heavily by the loss of his outlet to the 
London market. Cheap railway rates for cattle and 
dead meat are, in our opinion, absolutely necessary 
in the interests of agriculture, and more particularly 
if the cost of living, especially in London, is to be 
reduced. It is our opinion, therefore, after con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, that not only 
u ill any increase of railway rates be to the serious 
detriment of the home producer, the public, 
and the railway companies themselves, but that’ 
if an increase is essential, the increase should 
not be uniform all over the country, but that 
London should have special treatment in regard 
to long-distance traffic in meat and live cattle 
My Association is prepared to support what is de- 
scribed in the Questionnaire, paragraph 3, as the 
“ cumulative principles ” of varying rates, that is, 
the basis of charge being a fixed rate per mile for,’ 
say, the first 20 miles, a lower fixed rate per mile for, 
say, the next 30, and so on. They contend, further, 
that London should have preferential rates, that is, 
that the decline in the rate for long-distance traffic 
should be particularly sharp in the case of London. 
The view of members of mv Association on the ques- 
tion of “ owners’ ” and “ companies’ ” risk is that 
the latter is far too high when compared with the 
owners’ ’ risk rate, and in consequence, at any 
rate as regards Scotch meat, it is found to be pro- 
hibitive. My Association think that it would be 
advantageous and advisable to have only owners’ 
risk rate, with an opportunity for a trade to in- 
sure with the railway company as referred to in 
question 9 of the Questionnaire. My Association is 
also of opinion that She rates should be split up 
under their various headings, such as conveyance 
terminal, cartage, and so on. The following is a sural 
mary of the views expressed by Scotch and Irish 
traders at a Conference which was held at the Guild- 
hall, London, m connection with home produce for 
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London. The view of the Scottish delegates was that 
if London did not get its fair and proper proportion 
of home-killed meat it would he due to railway rates 
which were practically prohibitive. There was no 
doubt that other places were preferred by senders of 
Scotch meat. London had to compete with places 
much nearer the source of supply, and the 60 per 
cent, increase in railway rates made London’s posi- 
tion more difficult. They said that such places as 
Newcastle were in competition with London, and that 
the railway rates were proportionately less, and that 
in Scotland .itself there was a great and increasing 
demand for meat, and that the question of a reduc- 
tion in the railway rates greatly affected the? question 
of London supplies. The views of the Irish traders 
are expressed in the following letter which has been 
received by the solicitors to my Association from the 
Wexford Meat Supply and Bacon Factory, Limited, 
which is dated June 11th, 1920 : “ Dear Sirs,— With 
reference to the proposed general revision of railway 
rates and charges, in connection with which you are 
acting for the London Central Markets Association, 
we desire to lay before you some particulars on the 
question of transit of fresh meat from Wexford to 
London. We are a Co-operative society engaged in 
developing the dressed meat trade in Great Britain. 
Our society consists of over 3,000 members, all of 
whom are farmers and cattle and pig breeders. We 
have been in business since 1912, and last year had a 
trade turnover of just £400,000 — the greater part of 
which was with London. On the completion of build- 
ings in hand, in a month or so, we shall be doing a 
trade of about one million per annum. We submit 
the foregoing particulars at the outset with a view to 
giving a general understanding of our position as ex- 
porters. Our position with regard to 1 transit facili- 
ties, railway rates and charges on traffic to London is, 
briefly, as follows: — The ordinary goods rate from 
Wexford to Smithfield is at present £5 18s. per ton, 
and for this we receive service as follows: — Meat 
which is railed from here (10 miles from Rosslare Pier) 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon is loaded at Rosslare, 
and the boat leaves for Fishguard a little after mid- 
night, arriving at Fishguard about 4 a.m. This meat 
leaves Fishguard about 12 hours after arrival there, 
namely, 5.10 p.m. — very often it leaves-an hour or so 
later;' it reaches London (Acton) about 7 a.m. on the 
following dav, where, we understand, it is delayed a 
considerable time, being sent across to Smithfield in 
the evening over the Metropolitan Railway. The 
delay in Fishguard, therefore, in the first instance, _ 
and a further^delay at Acton, results in missing the 
Market on the day following dispatch from Fishguard 
and, consequently, meat slaughtered at Wexford on 
a Monday, shipped from Rosslare on Tuesday night, 
is too late for Thursday’s market, and, therefore, is 
sold on Friday. Similar delays occur in regard to 
meat slaughtered on other days of the week. With 
weather conditions such as exist in these islands, it is 
practically impossible to conduct trade efficiently with 
London from here under such circumstances. Also the 
rate charged, namely, £5 18s. per ton, is altogether 
too high for the service and facilities giver- How- 
ever, we have every prospect after de-control of a 
demand for our goods from areas nearer than 
London, and, if an improvement is not made which will 
enable us to get our meat at least one day earlier to 
market at considerably less than present rate, 
namely, £5 18s. per ton, we do not see any hope 
of being able to continue our trade to London. We 
hope that, in the proposed revision of rates, the 
importance of the Irish meat traffic to London will 
not he overlooked. It may be said that, within the 
next couple of years, we shall see a transfer made 
from the live cattle trade in Ireland to a dressed 
meat trade with Great Britain, definite steps in 
this direction having already been taken, and, in 
consequence of the perishable flature of this article, 
if special facilities are not given to London traffic, 
there will be a considerable diversion of meat 
elsewhere. We trust that your Association may be 
able to secure for the matter the consideration it 
deserves,” 



5247. Chairman : I presume the Irishman, like 

everybody else, is concerned for the amount of money 
he receives. If he were offered an extra half-penny 
from London, it would salve his conscience about the 
rates?- — Yes, but if places nearer to Ireland go for 
the same price 

5248. I quite understand that. — That is the point. 

5249. Then London would have to offer a half-penny 
more than places nearer to Ireland ? — That is the 
point that it would apply to. I understand from the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland, that they are under the impression 
that this Rates Advisory Committee will hold sittings 
in Ireland and if that is so, the matters I have just 
mentioned will probably come under discussion, but 
although the solicitors to my Association have been 
in communication with them, they proposed to wait 
and give their evidence before the Committee at its 
Irish sittings. 

5250. I observe that the rate from Ireland on the 
cost of transport is about two-thirds of a penny per 
pound — £5 18s. on 2,000 pounds. Is your meat 2,000 
pounds or 2,240 pounds to the ton? 2,240. 

5251. Therefore, it is less than two-thirds of a 
penny per pound to London for the whole transport 
from Ireland to London? — Yes. 

5252. You cannot hope to be paid for sending it. 
The utmost benefit derived even, if the whole of the 
rate were released altogether, would be about one- 
third of a penny per pound on English meat, and 
two-thirds of a penny on Scotch and Irish meat? 
Yes. I think the point is this, that it would not go 
<at all. 

5253. That is purely a question of price, is not it? 
— No, not exactly, because I do not contend London 
would be empty of meat. London would still be fed, 
but it would be fed from the imported meat. 

5254. Will not people give a penny a pound for 
the sake of getting English meat? — Well, of course, 
that is a question of taste exactly. 

5255. But has not experience shown, and did not it 
do so for many years before the war, that peoplo 
would pay substantially more for English meat than 
for frozen meat ? — Exactly. 

5256. It did?— Yes. 

5257. It is a question of price? — My point is this. 
Before the war London was able to secure its sup- 
plies of home-killed meat, but the 60 per cent, flat 
increase to the rate is going to penalise London -as 
against other places which are nearer the point of 
production. It will give them an undue preference. 

5258. That does not amount to a farthing a pound? 
— A farthing a pound means about 15s. a bullock, 
and if a farmer has got 100 bullocks, £75 is a great 
difference to him. 

5259. Quite, but the consumer might agree to pay 
the -extra farthing a pound?— I quite agree, if 
London is prepared to pay extra it will always com- 
mand anything. That goes without saying. But the 
point is this, London is not in the same position as 
it was before the War to pay extra, because wages 
in London were comparatively higher than elsewhere. 

5260. I thought that wages had gone up enormously 
during the War?— Wages are practically standardised 
all over the country. 

5261. Are not there a very much larger number 
of meat consumers in London now than there 
were before the War ? — That I would not bo prepared 
to say, because the consumption of meat in London 
for the last 2£ years has been considerably less than 
it was before the war. 

5262. That is because of rationing? — Yes, but there 
has been no rationing for the last six months. 

5263. Is not it common knowledge that the number 
of people who are competing for meat is very much 
greater than it was before the War ? — I do not find 
it so, and for the last six months we have had no 
rationing. 

5264. Do not these people who get £4 a week expect 
to get meat? — Yes, but they get the cheaper article. 

5265. Do not they eat English meat? — When they 
can get it, I suppose, like the rest of us, 
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5266. And are prepared to pay for it? — I do not 
think they could ever pay for it. 

5267. Sir Walter Berry: Is it not the fact Cardiff 
and Swansea are now in keen competition with you 
for this best Irish meat ? — That is so ; that is the 
point. 

5268. They need not come so far from Fishguard? — 
Quite. 

5269. You want a sufficient adjustment in railway 
rates to influence it to London? — I want it to come 
to London and take its chance. 

5270. Mr. Jepson : London has not had its fair 
chance, because it has had a controlled price the same 
as other places in the country? — That has been the 
last 2J years. 

5271. Therefore, it has paid the farmers to sell 
their stuff at places short of London? — For the pre- 
sent, under control, every part of the kingdom is 
supposed to have its equal share with another of 
home-killed meat. That has been the policy of the 
Ministry of Food during control. 

5272. Mr. Acworth: You say London should have 
special treatment in regard to long-distance traffic 
in meat and livestock. Would you say the same thing 
for fresh vegetables ? — I would concede the point that 
it should be given for every essential. 

5273. It should be given a special advantage out 
of the railway rate? — In considering the railway 

* rates I should not oppose the principle of conceding 
to any food product, perishable article 

5274. You think London should be given for any 
perishable article a specially cheap rate? — I do; that 
is my contention. 

5275. What do you think Manchester and Liver- 

pool and Glasgow, etc., would saj T about that? — If 
they can put up an equally good case 

5276. They should all have the specially cheap rate? 
— For long distance traffic. 

5277. You said a specially cheap rate? — I say, owing 
to its geographical distance from .the centres of pro- 
duction, it will suffer in its fresh meat supplies. If 
such a place as Edinburgh or Glasgow wanted to get 
frozen supplies from London to Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, I do not see that there would be any reason 
why they should not have the same preference. 

5278. Sir Walter Berry : There is one point which 
would help us. Could you tell us what is the pro- 
portion of the meat coming through the London Meat 
Market that is consumed in London, and what pro- 
portion goes out again to other markets? — Such like 
as? 

5279. Towns within, 50 or 80 miles of London — 
Brighton, for instance, Hastings? — At the present 
moment there is nothing ; there has not been for 2^ 
years. 

5280. In the ordinary course of trading? — In the 
ordinary course of trading, doubtless, the Brighton 
butcher looks to London for a certain proportion of 
his supplies. It would be a very difficult matter 
jndeed to say what that proportion is. 

5281. It is a very substantial trade, is it not? With 
the Scotch beef, for instance ; is not London the 
market for Scotch beef for the best hotels right along 
the South Coast, who require the very best of every- 
thing? — I should not think there is much Scotch meat 
going from the London Central Markets in the shape 
of meat, and less in the shape of live stock to be 
killed on the spot. 

5282. Chairman: Still there is a substantial export 
of fresh meat from London, as well as import, to 
the South Coast towns and other places? — I should 
not put it at a big proportion. 

5283. Could you give any idea what proportion? — 
I could not. The bulk of the meat that comes into 
Smithfield Market is distributed in the centres near 
to London, suburban and elsewhere. 

5284. Sir Walter Berry. Is not it the fact that the 
London trade by their agents, for instance, in such 
places as Canterbury for Kent, and various other 
districts, book orders in the cattle markets and the 
livestock markets in the various areas for dead meat 



to be sent on from London? — That does not apply 
to fresh meat so much as to imported meat. 

5285. Sir -John Simon: There are three or four 

questions, I think, this gentleman can help me about. 
First of all, I rather think that the control of meat 
prices comes off on the 4tli July? — That is so, on fresh 
meat. 

5286. It is fortunate for you, you are giving evi- 
dence on the 17th June. That is where we are?— 
Yes. 

5287. As things are now, what is the price for 
prime joints, best British meat. Give me a figure 
for sirloin, anything you like, in London ?■ — Sirloin of 
English meat ? 

5288. Yes?— I could not tell you, I am not in the 
retail trade; roughly, about Is. 8d. and 2s., I should 
say. 

5289. What was it before the war? — I should not 
like to trust to my memory to say now. 

5290. Anyhow, it was a great deal less, of course? 
— Very much less. I can give you wholesale prices 
before the war if you like. 

5291. I want to compare this. If you take Aber- 
deen to London, do you know the railway rate before 
the war down to last January per pound, taking goods 
train rates — then I will take passenger train — was 
,418d. on such meat coming from Aberdeen to London, 
but now there has been this increase ordered last 
January, the corresponding railway charge for the 
same meat between the same places is .690d., that is 
an increase of .28d., which is about id. There is 
no doubt at all that the difference in price is a great 
many farthings? — Difference in the price of what? 
I do not follow. 

5292. Chairman: Meat? — The difference in price of 
meat to-day compared to when? 

5293. Pre-war? — Yes, certainly. 

5294. Sir John Simon: The position is if you take 
meat, you speak for the North of Scotland, I have 
figures from Aberdeen to London, the railway rate as 
represented in the price of meat, call it 9d. a pound, 
was .4d., and to-day, assuming the price is Is. 9d., 
Is. lOd. or 2s., the railway rate is represented by 
.69d. People in London, I suppose, still are eating 
prime meat? — When they can get it. 

5295. The order of the Committee which was made 
last January has not turned London into a vegetarian 
city? — The point is this : under control the meat comes 
to London whether the price fetches it or not. 

5296. Let us see whether that is quite accurate. 
Under control the price of meat is fixed at a maxi- 
mum, is not it? — Under control the Government is 
the buyer of all stock in the country. 

5297. Answer the question. Until the 4th July 
the amount which a butcher can charge me for my 
meat is fixed, is not it? — Exactly. 

5298. After the 4th July he is going to charge me 
what on the market he can fairly charge me? — Quite. 

5299. If it is the case, and I daresay it is, that the 
London market gets good meat only on the terms 
that it is carried the long way, the butcher will be 
disposed to charge me rather more than if I lived 
in Aberdeen, will not he? — Quite. 

5300. Is not that what happened before the war? — ■ 
Exactly. 

5301. Is not that what you expect to happen again? 
— No, the undue preference of 60 per cent, increase on 
the flat rate is going to prejudice London as against 
Aberdeen. 

5302. I am not asking you for your prophecies, but 
for the fact. Before the war that is exactly what 
happened ? — Exactly. 

5303. That the people who live near the centres of 
supply for the best fresh British meat, and there is 
no better meat in the world, get it rather more 
cheaply than people who live in London, is not that 
what you anticipate will happen after the 4th July? 
— Quite. 

5304. I said I should give the figures for the pas- 
senger traffic; that it all I want to put. I take, for 
instance, by passenger train meat. The figures from 
Haddington to London, the lowlands this time. I 
see that before the war the part of the price of the 
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meat which represented the railway charge was .45d. 
per pound and now it is .67d. per pound, which is 
what the Chairman said, about Jd. a pound? — Quite. 

5305. Tlie whole of the question is this, first of all, 
when control is removed and the prices will be 
governed bv supply and demand, will an extra Id. a 
pound, start with that, be a thing which is going to 
destroy the supplies of meat? I think it is going to 
endanger it very much, so far as London is con- 
cerned. 



5306. How much extra must the Committee add in 
order that you will prophesy there will be no good 
meat in London; would another id. do the trick? — 
That is a very difficult problem. When I said a 
Jd. a pound, that means 15s. a bullock to a farmer; 
if he can get that near his door, he will not send to 
London. 

Sir John Simon : That is not the business view of 
it. The business view of it is purely a question of 
whether or not you can get additional prices. I will 
not put any more questions. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Morton. 



5307. Your point is this, as I understand it, that 
before the war it did pay Aberdeen farmers to send 
their meat to London, the price being higher, but if 
railway rates are put up beyond a certain point, the 
breaking point, we will say, it will not? — That is the 
point. 

5308. id. a pound is a very serious matter? — Quite. 
15s. the average bullock I am taking. 

5309. That is enough to keep him in his own locality 
and not send it further? — Yes. 

5310. Then the Chairman has put it to you the 
people in London are getting better wages and are 
better able to buy the best home-killed meat? — Yes. 

5311. That is not confined to London. I suppose 
you will find them paying them all over the country? 
—Quite. 

5312. Mr. Acworth : Would not you admit that the 
fact that between London and Aberdeen or Wexford, 
there are tens of thousands of men who have got very 
much larger wages than they ever had in their lives, 
and can afford to buy the best meat, is not that much 
more important than the railway rate? — I am only 
pleading for London. 

5313. You say London does not get the meat. You 
say it is because of the railway rate. I ask you 
whether you do not think the fact that, as Sir Walter 
Berry put to you, the people at Swansea and Cardiff 
can afford to' bid against London for the Wexford 
nieat, and the people from Newcastle and Leeds and 
places down from Aberdeen and Glasgow can afford 
to pay for the Aberdeen meat, is not that much more 



important than railway rates? — From the point of 
view of London. 

5314. Is not that a much bigger reason for stopping 
the supply reaching London? — My point is that 
London has to be fed with its due share, a fair pro- 
portion of the good quality meat. That is my point. 
The price rectified it in pre-war days. 

5315. If you do not care to answer the question, do 
not. 

Chairman : Is there any other witness ? 

5316. Mr. Morton: Yes, one other witness? — Might 
I, before I leave, give a little anomaly that has been 
created through another thing that has happened 
in the case of railway rates through the revision 
during the last few weeks? In addition to the 60 per* 
cent, increase at the beginning of this year the Rail- 
way Executive have instructed us that they are now 
to charge also for the carriage of ice, meat coming 
down from the North of Scotland in iced vans. They 
are to charge also for the carriage of ice. I have 
some figures here. 

5317. Chairman : That is not a matter- I think, that 
involves a question of general principles. We are only 
to advise on the general principles of the revision of 
rates. We will take note of what you say? — -The 
anomaly that has been created is this, that to send 
by passenger train" from my native place in Keith, 
which is a big consigning centre, in ice now will cost 
over £1 per ton more than if we avail ourselves of the 
present passenger rate. 

5318. That you will, of course] do — send it by pas- 
senger train. 



Mr. William Goldstein, called. 
Examined by Mr. Morton. 



5319. You are Secretary of the London Counties 
‘Wholesale Meat Supply Association. I understand 
that you have just returned from a visit to Scotland 
in the interest of the meat trade of London. Will 
you give the Committee an account of your experience 
with regard to the future of London’s meat supply 
from Scotland? — Mr. Chairman, I have just come 
back from a visit to the North of Scotland and made 
my way from Keith down to Aberdeen and from 
Aberdeen down to Carlisle, and in all the distributing 
centres, centres I as an individual trader have done 
some business with, some years before the control, I 
found quite generally the note that was sounded 
was, that the added rates to London were going to 
prejudice their operations that they had been carry- 
ing on for some years with London. The particular 
point I would like to make is this, although London 
has always received in competition with other con- 
suming centres the reasonable proportion of fresh 
meat, it has undoubtedly been the only outlet for 
surplus supplies, and the disposal of these surplus 
supplies has been responsible for keeping the trade 
in cattle production alive in the United Kingdom, 
and the very marginal profit that these dealers were 
content with in years gone by would be completely 
disposed of if the added prejudice of increased rates 
had to be contended with in the future. I did not 
go up there in my capacity as Secretary of the 
Association at all. That was a position I voluntarily 
undertook during the control. 

5320. Chairman : Did you put to them the proposi- 
tion that the increased cost might possibly fall on the 



consumer? — These people are quite conversant with 
the fluctuating possibilities of various markets. 
London is a continual outlet at some price lower than 
those prices prevailing in other areas near the pro- 
ducing areas, and can at any rate sell anything at 
a price. After a certain quantity of meat has been 
distributed in all areas but London, it becomes im- 
possible of sale, and London is the only outlet. To 
give dealers the incentive to deal with these surplus 
supplies and to keep the producing of cattle industry 
alive, you want to remove any prejudices such as 
increased rates are presenting at the moment. 

5321. Mr. Morton : From your experience in Scot- 
land, what will be the net result, if I might say, of a 
large increase in the railway rates? — The men that 
have been sending in the past have sent to London 
on a commission basis. They have been content to 
entrust consignments to the London salesmen and 
receive payment on market realisations. They are 
not prepared to do this now, at the outset; they will 
only send meat to London if specific orders are given 
by London traders, who would in that case obviously 
have to bear the cost of transit themselves. This is 
the main objection they had, which was the question 
of 60 per cent, increase that had obtained during the 
period of control. 

5322. You have reached this point, from your ex- 
perience in Scotland, Scotch traders regard any 
increase in the rates to London as bei'ng damaging to 
the trade between Scotland and London. That is 
that the trade will practically — give it in your own 
words, I do not want to put them into your mouth. 
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What will the ultimate effect be of this in Scotland 
if the rates get past the breaking point so that the 
London public will not pay the price? — The dealer 
who was responsible for sending these supplies to 
London will, at any rate for the present, cease to 
operate at all. 

5323. Chairman : I agree that to Mr. Morton’s 
question there could be only one answer, there is an 
end of it. Do you think a farthing or a halfpenny 
is the breaking point which would prevent people who 
are getting twice as much is before the War, buying 
it? — A farthing to the Smithfield trader is a substan- 
tial proposition and always has been. 

5324. The question was whether the increase in the 
cost of a farthing would prevent the people sending 
from Scotland who are to receive double what they did 
before the War, and more than double? — They can 
only receive double proportionately to what other 
centres are able to pay. 

5325. Your answer is that the question is one you 
would rather not answer? — No. I do not wish to 
avoid it. 

5326. The question was whether the farthing would 
prevent those people sending to the market? — 
Certainly. 

5327. The rise of a farthing would prevent those 
people sending to the market? — Yes. 

5328. Mr. Acworth : Is the Scotch meat that is sold 
in the other big centres sold on commission? — No. 

5329. It is bought firm? — Yes. 

5330. Therefore, if he can get it bought firm in Man- 
chester or Leeds, he will not send it up to London to 
be sold and take his chance? — The difficulty is the 
fact that they can only take limited supplies of meat. 

5331. But obviously, if a man in Keith can sell firm 
at a satisfactory price in Manchester or Liverpool, 
he is not going to send it to London to take his 
chance? — He likes to cultivate London generally be- 
cause it is always a market. 

_ 5332. You agree he would rather sell firm than take 
his chance? — Obviously. 

5333. If London was ready to buy firm like Liver- 
pool would not London have a better chance? — Lon- 
don would find it impossible to do that, because Lon- 1 
don has to sell such variable qualities of meat and| 
conditions and classes of meat. The maximum price 



or the highest price available for the best quality of 
meat would not be available always in the case of 
London. The position is this. 

5334. Chairman : Is it worth v/hile pursuing this. 
The witness tells us that an increase of a farthing 
in cost would make people throw up the London 
market and send nothing to London. If that is so 
the meat trade is in such a desperate state that it is 
hardly worth consideration? — Smithfield does consider 
the trade is in desperate straits. 

5335. I understand it is. The Scotch grower of 
meat has got things driven to such a state that any 
of these increases in wages which are now being pro- 
posed means that he goes out of business? — The 
Scotch dealer has always carried on business at a very 
narrow margin of profit. 

5336. He must have done magnificently when the 
income doubled if he was showing a profit before the 
War when the price of meat was 9d. He must have 
made stupendous profits? — He has not been in busi- 
ness during control. The Government has been in 
business. 

5337. You are speaking of the dealer? — Yes, the 
dealer is responsible for sending it. 

5338. Chairman : Then the dealer will have to drop 
out and the producer will have to come in and send 
in straight up. 

5339. Sir Walter Berry : I take it that the senders 
are the dealers who clear up the market. Take Kelso 
market. If the supply is 30 bullocks more than the 
ordinary trader in the neighbourhood takes, this man 
will clear the market at a fraction under the local 
rate and have a speculating deal with London. Do 
you suggest that? — No, the man who competes with 
London is always in competition with local dealers. 

5340. That speculative man, finding his costs of 
transit have so gone up, and I imagine commission 
expenses will have gone up, too, in London, will find 
that the risks are much greater than they were. You 
want us to realise that is the point that should be 
considerd in the new rates that should be fixed?— 
Yes. 

5341. And that is the case? — The demands in local 
markets we say will ultimately diminish. 

Chairman : Then the P ort of London is the next 
case. 



Mr. John Henry Estill, called. 
Examined by Mr. Morton. 



Mr. Morton : Sir, before you commence this witness 
I have one more witness who is unable to attend 
to-day owing to a domestic illness. He is anxious to 
be heard; he is the Superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market. 

Chairman : Is he going to add something different 
from what we have heard already? 

Mr. Morton : He will go into the question, but it 
is all to the same effect, that is, that London requires 
exceptional rates in this matter. 

Chairman : You are asking for something so tre- 
mendous. If it is sectional rates to one city ovor 
another, unless you have stronger evidence than you 
have given, I do not think you will convince us. 
Preferential rates to a particular place are an extra- 
ordinary proposition. 

Mr. Morton : May I leave it open to call the 
witness later, if so advised? 

Chairman : Yes, we will see. 

Mr. Morton -. Thank you, Sir. 

5342. Chairman : Are you Commercial Manager 
of the Port of London Authority? — Yes. 

5343. They own the Royal Victoria, the Royal 
Albert, East India, West India, Millwall, Tilbury, 
Surrey Commercial, and London and St. Katherine 
Docks? — That is so. 

5344. With the exception of the Surrey Commer- 
cial and the London and St. Katherine they are 
connected with railways either directly or by virtue 
of running powers with the systems of the Great 
Eastern, Great Northern, North London, Great 



Western, London and North Western and Midland 
Railway Companies? — That is so. 

5345. A new dock is just being opened, the South 
Albert, with equal facilities, and a cargo jetty is 
also being opened in the River Thames at Tilbury? 
—Yes. 

5346. Will you give us what points you wish to 
bring to our notice? — The points I wish to bring 
forward are these, only two, that is the maintenance 
of the free alongside arrangement and the mainten- 
ance of the grouping principle. I think it would be 
probably well if I were to continue the memorandum 
I have prepared. The free alongside arrangement 
has heen in force since 1875 and is therefore now a 
firmly established facility. Under this arrangement 
export traffic from the provinces, with a few excep- 
tions, carried at rates which include delivery in 
London is conveyed into the Authority’s docks by 
rail or by road vehicle, and prior to July, 1917, was 
not subject to any further charge. In other words, 
the inclusive railway rate covered all charges from 
sender’s works to the export vessel. In July, 1917, 
owing to increased working costs, an additional 
charge was made for dock services of Is. per ton. In 
1918 this was raised to 2s. per ton. This charge is 
collected on behalf of the Authority by the railway 
company with their carriage charges. This inclusive 
arrangement is a great convenience to traders, inas- 
much as they are able readily to arrive at their total 
inclusive cost for railway and dock services, and a 
further convenience is that the entire charges are 
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rendered by the railway company in one account. 
The retention of this arrangement has always been 
strongly advocated both by traders and by the rail- 
way companies. The latter strongly supported it in 
evidence before the Railway and Canal Commissioners 
in 1912. I may say in parenthesis we have no objec- 
tion to the disintegration of the rate. 

5347. Has anybody expressed any opposition to the 
continuation of the arrangement? — I have not heard 
that they have. 

5348. Mr. Jepson: Except Mr. Marshall Stevens. 
He suggested it should be broken up and the mileage 
given to London, not to the docks? — I did not know 
that; probably you are right. It will be obvious 
that the Authority are greatly concerned in seeing 
that the principle is maintained, not only in the 
interest of the trader, but of the Port itself I may 
say here because I advocate the principle of the free 
alongside arrangement, I do not want the railway 
companies to think that the Authority are satisfied 
with the degree. That is a domestic arrangement 
which we are now' negotiating. It does not concern 
this Court. 

5349. The amount of money? — Quite. Then group 
rates. The retention of the grouping principle is of 
considerable importance to the Authority in order 
to secure uniform charges at the whole of the Autho- 
rity’s docks. With the exception of Tilbury Docks, 
which are situated 25 miles below London Bridge, 
they are all in what is known as the London cartage 
area. Tilbury Docks were opened on the 17th April, 
1886, and from the outset, so far as imports and 
exports are concerned, have been included in the 
London Group. Indeed, I can go so far as to say 
that the East and West India Dock Company had 
an assurance from the railway companies at the time 
of construction that the London Group rates would 
be applied. I need hardly say that any differentia- 
tion in railway rates as between the various docks 
would cause considerable inconvenience to merchants, 
and would place at a great disadvantage the ship- 
owners using the docks where the higher rail rates 
applied. The Port Authority therefore strongly urge 
the retention of the principle of grouping. 

5350. Chairman : Some witnesses who have referred 
to it at present have been in favour of grouping and 
this particular grouping in London. Have you any 
know'ledge of any opposition to it? — I have no know- 
ledge, but I think it has come up since I prepared my 
proof. I think it as well still to advocate retention 
of that principle to which we attach great importance. 

5351. As I understand, the great merit, from your 
point of view, is that a merchant then knows where 
he is and is not concerned to u'hich dock the goods 
have to be sent. He consigns it to London? — Yes. 

5352. For export, whatever it may be. It is 
therefore a matter of no importance which dock it 
goes from, and, equally, the ship coming into the 
dock is not prejudiced by one dock against another ? 
— And the shipping owner is not prejudiced, the ship 
owner using the various docks. Obviously, the ship 
owner would be prejudiced if the rates were higher 
at the various docks. 



5353. Mr. Jepson: You do not suggest that there 
should be disintegration of those group rates? — No. 

5354. Sir Joseph Broodbank said he would make 
quite an exception of that? — I do not know what Sir 
Joseph had in mind, but on behalf of the Authority 
we should not have any objection to it. 

5355. You realise the difficulty of the problem of 
disintegrating a rate which includes so many things, 
whether it goes to the dock or by barge, truck or cart, 
or goes to Tilbury or to the London Docks, it is the 
same rate? — From the Authority’s point of view 
simply, I do not think it matters very much ; but if 
you ask me myself, I see no great difficulty in dis- 
integrating the rate so far as the rail service is 
concerned. 

5356. Mr. Morton: With a through rate, nobody 
would want it? — I do not think. they would. The only 
thing is that the trader wants to know how a rate 
is made up. 

5357. If he knows what the rate is, does it trouble 
him? — Sometimes it does, but we would not. 

5358. Mr. Jepson: Some of these rates include 
dock dues? — They do. That is the free alongside 
arrangement I am referring to, where we pay the 
dock dues. 

Chairman : It seems to me that there is no opposi- 
tion on these points, but we are very much obliged 
to you for bringing them to our notice and also for 
being so brief. 

Sir John Simon: Sir, the railway companies are 
ready to hand in a carefully prepared memorandum 
of observations and suggestions with reference to the 
proposals printed at page 29 of the sixth day, and 
also the proposals are on pages 32 and 34 of the 
Minutes of the 7th May. If it is convenient to 
the members of the Committee, I thought it might 
be, we have a certain number of printed copies which 
we can furnish to the Secretary for the members of 
the Committee. No doubt, it will appear on the 
notes, but we shall not lose the benefit of it being 
in the hands of the Committee by giving it to you 
now, rather than next week. 

Chairman : We should be glad if you would do so. 

Sir J ohn Simon : They deal with the railway com- 
panies’ suggestions to the Committee as to future 
variations of rates, a matter which was thrashed out 
to a large extent yesterday. Then they deal with 
the suggested new tribunal and its powers, and the 
distribution of topics as between them and the Com- 
mission, and in the third place, with the proposal 
about owner’s risk, damageable goods and matters of 
that sort. 

Chairman : That will be a great convenience to us. 
This will appear on the notes in the meantime. 

Sir John Simon: Yes, but I thought it would be 
convenient to my friends to have a copy. I do not 
know that I can undertake to provide evervbody with 
one. " J 

Chairman: It is fair that everybody should have 
a chance of seeing them. They had 'better appear 
on the notes, but if you will let us have copies, it 
will be convenient to us, and we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of looking at them before next Tuesday. 






(Adjourned until Tuesday, 22 nd June, at 11 a.m .) 
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( Handed in by Mr. Thomas Major.) 



7th May, 1920. 

Dear Sir, 

Adverting to our letter of the 20th February 
and your reply S / 925, the questionable in your letter 
to certain associations, under date February 6th, has 
been very carefully considered by a special Committee 
appointed for that purpose, and the following replies 
represent the views of' the National Federation of 
Fruit and Potato Trades’ Associations (Incor- 
porated), Limited, the Central Chamber of Horti- 
culture and the National Farmers’ Union: — 

1. In what manner is provision to be made for 
future variations, either upwards or downwards, 
of any schedule of rates which may now be adopted? 
Should maxima be fixed as in the past, generally 
above the rates in force in practice, with liberty for 
the railways to increase the rates up to such maxima 
subject to any and what restrictions; or should work- 
ing scales of rates be put in force under direction 
of the Minister of Transport with some, and, if so, 
what provision enabling variations to be made up- 
wards or downwards in case of necessity. Should 
provision be made for an alternative or new tri- 
bunal to deal with rate matters? 

1. (a) No general revision of rates should be deter- 

mined upon until the figures of a full year’s 
working under present conditions are ascer- 
tained. .When available, the figures should 
be examined and considered by the Rates 
Advisory Committee, and a working scale of 
rates should then be fixed. The revised 
schedule should be made operative for a 
period not exceeding five years, subject to 
railway companies, producers or traders having 
the right at any time (should the necessity 
arise) to apply for the revision of all, or any 
particular, rates and any such application 
should be referred to the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. Before proceeding to give effect to 
any recommendation of the Rates Advisory 
Committee, the Minister of Transport should 
give public notice of his intention to put in 
operation a new schedule of rates, stating the 
place or places where draft copies of the same 
could be obtained. Any persons, or repre- 
sentative body of producers or traders, should 
have the right to lodge an objection to the 
rates proposed to be fixed as shown in the draft 
schedule. The grounds on which objection is 
made should be clearly stated in writing, and 
should be sent teethe Minister of Transport 
within 28 days from the date of publication of 
the official notice. Such objection should form 
the subject of a public enquiry by the Rates 
Advisory Committee, and a further recom- 
mendation, if deemed necessary, made and 
embodied in the new schedule. 

(b) The Railway and Canal Commission Court 
should be retained as a final Court in all rail- 
way matters, but a first Court or Courts of 
Reference should be formed, consisting of two 
Commissioners (one representing railways and 
one representing, producers and traders, to be 
nominated by the Board of Trade) and a legal 
referee. 

2. Should a single . scale of rates be fixed for all 
railways in England, and, if so, how can provision 
be made for recouping those companies whose present 
rates, owing to geographical position, low density of 
population, or cost of construction, are above the 
average and would, consequently, suffer loss of 
revenue. Should, the same scale apply to Scotland 
and Ireland as to England? 

2. A single scale of rates should be fixed for all 
railway companies in Great Britain, based on 
a mileage principle with the provision for an 
assumed larger mileage! in cases of special 
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necessity as at present provided in the Rates 
and Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1891-2, 
provided always that where more than one 
raihvay company serves any particular town or 
place the shortest route should be taken as the 
mileage for all. We cannot express a'n opinion 
regarding Ireland. 

3. Is the present method of varying rates for dis- 
tance on what is known as “ the Cumulative Prin- 
ciple ” ( i.e ., the basis of charge being a fixed rate per 
mile for, say, the first twenty miles, a lower fixed rate 
per mile for, say, the next thirty, a'nd so on) the best 
which can be adopted in the interests not only of the 
railways but of the traders? Is there any, and, if so, 
what more satisfactory system? Is a simple mileage 
rate desirable or practicable? 

3. The Cumulative Principle is accepted providing 

a' single scale is applicable to all companies 
alike, and that in the case of through rates, 
the whole journey is treated as if it u'ere en- 
tirely over one railway in calculating the rate. 

4. Should rates generally be based on (a) train 
loads, (6) truck loads, (c) quantities of 4, 6, or 10 tons, 
or (d) smaller quantities ? What advantages should 
be offered to induct traders to consign goods in such 
quantities and so packed as to be most economically 
handed by the railways? 

4. All rates for 2 tons and upwa'rds should be based 

on a 2-ton lot minimum, station to station rate, 
with varying percentages of reduction for 4, 5, 
6, 10, 12, 15 and 20-ton lots, which would form 
an inducement to traders to consign in large 
quantities, thereby ensuring full trucks loads. 

Consignments of less than 2 tons (except smalls) 
should be based on a 1-ton lot rate, including 
collection and delivery; but where such services 
are not performed the full amount allowed -for 
such services in fixing the rate should be de- 
ducted from the amount charged. 

A “ smalls” scale should be retained. 

5. What is the proper method of providing for the 
extra cost to the railways of short-distance traffic? 

5. Applying the cumulative principle, as suggested 

in paragraph 3. 

6. On what basis should station terminals and ser- 
vice terminals be fixed? 

6. Station terminals and service terminals should 

be fixed at reasonable rates per ton, and should 
not be charged to a tradpr except when per- 
formed b.y the company. 

7. On what basis should private sidings be dealt 
with? 

7. Private sidings should be exempt from all ter- 

minal charges except those for services actually 
rendered. 

8. Should a division of goods service be made into 
(a) ordinary, (b) express, and (c) services by passenger 
train? If so, what should be the facilities offered in 
each case, and what should be the proportion of 
charges for the respective services? 

8. Goods service should be divided into two classes, 
(a) ordinary, and (b) express. The rates should 
be based on the ordinary goods service, and an 
increase, not exceeding 10 per cent., should be 
allowed on goods consigned and carried by ex- 
press service. All perishable goods should be 
ca'rried by express service run to publicly adver- 
tised schedules, and, in the case of perishable 
foodstuffs, at rates not exceeding the ordinary 
goods rates applicable to their class. 

3 T 2 
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Nothing in this proposal should rel'eve the railway 
companies of their responsibility to provide a 
“ reasonable ” goods service at ordinary rates. 

9. How ought the distinction between owner’s risk 
and company’s risk, where there is a real element of 
risk, to be dealt with? Would it be advantageous 
to have a fixed percentage differences in such cases, 
or would it be more advisable to have only an owner’s 
risk rate, with an opportunity for the trader to 
insure with the railway company against loss or 
damage, on paying upon the declared value of the 
goods, varying with the amount of the risk? 

9. All rates should be fixed primarily on the 

assumption that railway companies are liable 
for any loss or damage sustained to goods 
whilst in their possession, and unless specially 
contracted for otherwise should be so accepted 
and carried by the railway companies. 

Alternative owner’s risk rates should also be 
'fixed on a lower basis, varying in percentage 
according to the nature and classification of 
the goods. 

In the case of perishable produce consigned 
at owner’s risk rates, the railway companies 
should be responsible for non-delivery, pilfer- 
age and delay unless the company proves that 
the same had not been caused by negligence or 
misconduct on the part of the company or their 
servants. (The principle is already recognised 
by the passenger owner’s risk note.) In the 
case of perishable foodstuffs conveyed by 
express service a delivery more than three 
hours after the scheduled time for arrival 
should render the railway company liable to 
pay compensation if loss is sustained. 

10. Should station and service terminals be set out 
separately from conveyance either as maxima, assum- 
ing maximum rates to be retained, or as actual 
charges, or should either or both of them be merged 
in the general charge for carriage? If you consider 
that they, or either of them, should be set out 
separately, specify the basis on which you think they 
should be fixed. 

10. Station and service terminals, also collection 
and delivery, should be set out separately in 

. the rate book at actual charges on the basis 
suggested in answer to Question 6. The rate 
books should be available at every station for 
inspection. Any service included in the con- 
veyance rate and not actually rendered by a 
railway company should not be charged. 

11. The existing law (Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, Section 27) provides that “ No railway com- 
pany shall make, nor shall the Court nor the Commis- 
sioners sanction any difference in the tolls, rates and 
charges made for or any difference in the treatment 
of home or foreign merchandise in respect to the 
same or similar services.” 

Have you any observations to offer on this? In 
particular, (o) Should lower rates be charged on goods 
consigned for export where these rates are shown 
to be necessary for retention or development of foreign 
trade? (6) Should, for instance, agricultural produce 
and semi-manufactured articles imported into this 
country be granted, on account of larger consign- 
ments, better packing, etc., the benefit of rates lower 
than those applying to corresponding English articles 
carried subject to the more expensive conditions of 
carriage which were found by experience to be 
involved ? 

11. Existing law should be strictly enforced by the 
Ministry of Transport. Through-rates cover- 
ing water carriage or other extraneous services 
should be abolished, as these have enabled pre- 
ferential treatment to be given to foreign 
goods to the great detriment of English agri- 
culture, horticulture and other industries. 



Railway companies owning extraneous services 
such as ships, docks, hotels, etc., should be 
compelled to keep accounts of these separately, 
and such services should be self-supporting. 

12. Should the existing number of classes in the 
Goods Classification be (a) increased, or (b) 
diminished, and, if so, to what extent? Should 
traffic for which “ exceptional rates ” are now given 
continue to be so dealt with, or should they be 
specially provided for either in the classification or 
by scales of rates? Should the present system of 
two classifications,- statutory and working, be con- 
tinued? 

12. The present number of classes appears to be 
approximately sufficient. The classification 
should be immediately reconsidered and 
revised (particular attention being given to 
traffic at present covered at exceptional rates), 
and should thereafter be subject to revision 
from time to time to meet changed conditions. 
If lower rates are also provided for large con- 
signments, as proposed in reply to question 4, 
the necessity for exceptional rates will not 
arise. The working classification is unnecessary 
if the statutory classification is amended and 
added to from time to time as required. 

13. In fixing the classification what elements should 
be taken into account, viz., (a) weight, (b) space 
occupied, (c) value, (d) risk, (e) any other considera- 
tions ? 

13. Any modification or re-adjustment of the 
existing classification should be dealt with by 
a Committee of Experts appointed by the 
Minister of Transport from his Advisory 
Panel. 

14. Is a system of group rates satisfactory? If 
not, how can it be amended? 

14. No objection is taken to the system of group 
rates provided preference is not shown to any 
particular group. 

We are further of opinion that (o) in any possible 
reduction on railway rates essential foodstuffs should 
receive first consideration, and (b) the railway com- 
panies should be under statutory obligation to 
deliver without delay all packed perishable produce 
to the consignee’s premises (if within the existing 
recognised cartage area) unless instructed otherwise. 

The National Farmers’ Union desire to add that 
in their opinion the compensation for damage to 
livestock consigned on railways should be increased 
in accordance with the increase in the railway rates. 

The questions raise so many extremely important 
points that longer time for consideration would have 
been desirable. 

We shall be glad to be afforded an opportunity to 
appear before the Committed set up to deal with 
this question, and shall like as long notice as possible 
of the date for the hearing. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Henky W. Goodael, 

Secretary of the 

National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades’ Associations (Inc.), Ltd. 

A. W. Hopkins, 

Secretary of the 

Chamber of Horticulture. 

G. T. Apps, 

Secretary of the 

National Farmers’ Union. 

The Secretary, 

Ministry of Transport, 

Whitehall Gardens, S.W.l. 
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The Railway Companies’ Observations and Sugges- 
tions in reference to the Proposals printed at 
page 29 of the Minutes of 6th May, and pages 
32-34 of the Minutes of 7th May are set out under 
the following heads : — 

I. Future Variations of Rates. 

II. (a) The Suggested new Tribunal in addition 
to or in substitution for the Court of the 
Railway and Canal Commission, and (b) Com- 
ments upon the suggested allocation of 
functions between these two tribunals. 

III. (a) Owners’ Risk, (b) Damageable goods not 
packed, (c) Dangerous goods, (d) Company’s 
Risk. 

I. Future Variations oe Rates. 

The view of the railway companies, as already given 
in evidence, is that statutory maxima should be 
abolished, and that rates to be fixed by the Committee 
be substituted for them, and that a trader should be 
entitled to question the reasonableness of any rate 
at any time, and a railway company should be 
entitled to increase or reduce any rate at any time 
in accordance with the following clauses : — 

1. Whenever any tradelms of opinion that a railway 
company is charging him an unreasonable rate he may 
complain to the tribunal, and if upon hearing such 
complaint the trader shall prove that the rate charged 
is unreasonable the tribunal shall determine what is 
a reasonable rate to be charged, and shall have power 
to make such order as they think fit for the recoup- 
ment of the trader as from the date of his complaint 
in respect of charges paid by him under any rate 
so determined to be unreasonable. 

2. — (a) Where a railway company intend to make 
any increase in a rate they shall give thirty days’ 
notice of such intended increase (i) to the Secretary 
of the tribunal, (ii) by advertisement in the “ London 
Gazette,” and (iii) in such other manner as the 
Minister of' Transport may prescribe, stating in such 
notice the date on which the increased rate is to take 
effect; and upon the expiration of such thirty days 
the company shall be entitled to charge and to be 
paid the increased rate as from the date stated in 
the said notice. Provided that if a trader who has 
complained as hereafter provided establishes to the 
satisfaction of the tribunal that there are special 
circumstances which require that the increased rate 
should not be paid on the date when the same takes 
effect the tribunal may order that payment shall be 
postponed until the lapse of thirty days from the 
date on which the increased rate takes effect or until 
the same has been declared to be reasonable, which- 
ever shall be the earlier. 

(b) If any trader interested in such rate shall 
within the said period of thirty days file with the 
tribunal a complaint that the same is not reasonable, 
and give notice thereof to the railway company, the 
tribunal shall hear and determine such complaint, and 
it shall lie on the railway company to show that the 
increased rate is reasonable ; and if upon hearing such 
complaint the company shall fail to satisfy the 
tribunal that the increased rate is reasonable the 
tribunal shall determine whether and if so what in- 
creased rate it is reasonable to charge and the railway 
company shall repay to the trader any sums paid by 
him to the railway company in excess of the rate 
determined by the tribunal to be reasonable. 

(c) Whenever a railway company voluntarily, or by 
agreement, reduces a rate and subsequently increases 
such rate to, or to below, the figure from which it was 
reduced, such increase shall not be deemed to be an 
increase in a rate under Clause 2. 

(The above provisions would take the place of 
Section 1 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894.) 

II. (a) The suggested New Tribunal in addition to 
or in substitution for the Court of the Railway 
and Canal Commissioners. 

The view of the railway companies is that it is not 
necessary to set up any new tribunal, but that all 
questions relating to rates and to railway traffic 
matters should be determined by the Railway and 



Canal Commission. They consider that the constitu- 
tion of the Commission as laid down under the Act 
of 1888 should be reverted to. 

If, however, there is a general desire on the part 
of the traders that an additional tribunal should be 
set up, and the Committee decide that this desire 
ought to be given effect to, the railway companies 
do not wish to raise any objection. In the event 
of the Committee so deciding the following is the 
view of the railway companies as to the constitution 
and function of such tribunal, and the right of appeal 
therefrom ; — 

1. The tribunal to consist of three permanent 
members, the Chairman to be a lawyer, and the other 
two members persons with practical experience in 
railway matters and in commerce respectively. In 
addition two panels to be set up by the Minister 
of Transport consisting of railwaymen and business 
men, from which the court may, in its discretion, 
upon its own motion or upon the application of 
either party, select two assessors, one from each 
panel, to sit with the tribunal and to be consulted 
in an advisory capacity upon the hearing of any 
application or complaint. 

2. The functions of the tribunal to be : — 

(a) To determine upon the complaint of a trader 

whether any increased rate brought into 
operation by a railway company is reason- 
able, or whether any existing rate is 
unreasonable. 

( b ) To determine in cases of dispute what charge 

the railway company is entitled to make for 
any services or acccommodation which it is 
under an obligation to provide or afford. 

(c) To deal with questions of classification and to 

settle disputes as to what classification any 
particular article comes within. 

2a. In exercising these functions it should be the 
duty of the tribunal, in fixing rates and charges, to 
ensure that the railway company shall, under honest, 
efficient and economical management, earn an 
aggregate net annual railway income sufficient to 
yield a fair return upon the capital employed. 

3. The decision of the tribunal to be open to review 
before the Railway Commissioners upon all questions 
of law without leave, and upon all questions in cases 
involving a question of principle or magnitude with 
the leave of the tribunal or of the Railway Com- 
missioners. 

(b) The following are the observations the railway 
companies have to offer on the proposed functions of 
the new tribunal and of the Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners set out at p. 33 of the seventh day’s pro- 
ceedings : — 

The New Tribunal. 

By “ new tribunal ” is meant a tribunal consti- 
tuted in manner described above. 

The following observations are upon the paragraphs 
of the appendix to the notes for the 1st of June at 
p. 33: — 

Par. 1. It is understood that the Committee will 
advise what in the first instance the rates and charges 
are to be, and that any new tribunal that may be 
set up will find standard rates in existence. 

The railway companies agree that the new tribunal 
should deal with variations of rates upwards to the 
extent set out in Clause 2 under the heading “ Future 
Variations of Rates ” (subject to the provisions of 
Clauses 2a and 3) but they do not agree that such 
tribunal should have any authority to consider com- 
plaints against reductions in rates. The railway 
companies’ view is that they should be at liberty to 
make whatever reductions they think fit, subject only 
to the law of undue preference, which would be 
applied by the Court of the Railway and Canal 
Commission. 

Par. 2. It is agreed that if the proposed tribunal 
were set up, the questions set forth in this paragraph 
should be assigned to it. 

Par. 3. This appears to go with No. 1, and the 
same observations are offered. 

Par. 4. It is agreed that this is a proper matter 
for the new tribunal. 
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Par. 5. The railway companies consider that the 
question of dangerous goods should remain as it now 
stands under Section 105 of the Railway Clauses Act, 
1845. 

Par. 6. If the words “ or of a condition to he im- 
posed ” and the word “ condition ” in the last line 
are deleted, the railway companies agree that these 
would be proper matters for the proposed tribunal 
to adjudicate upon. If by “ condition ” is meant a 
condition attached to the rate such as “ 5 tons per 
truck,” or “ in 4-ton lots,” that would be a matter 
necessarily involved in the consideration of the 
reasonableness of the rate under consideration, but if 
the word condition has reference to the reasonable- 
ness of the conditions of the contract, the railway 
companies consider that such matters should remain 
as they now stand under the general law. 

Par. 7. It will be borne in mind that the railway 
companies’ proposal is that in future the terminal 
charge (other than for loading, etc.), as indicated 
in the rate-book, shall apply to stations and sidings 
indifferently, unless otherwise agreed, and that new 
exceptional rates are to be quoted net and not to be 
liable to disintegration. The result of this proposal, 
it is anticipated, would be that questions as to sidings 
rebates would not arise. If, however, such questions 
did arise, the view of the railway companies is that 
they should be determined by the tribunal. 

Par. 8. It would be open to a trader to complain 
to the new tribunal that an owner’s risk rate was 
unreasonable in the same way that a trader under the 
railway companies’ proposals would be entitled to 
complain of the unreasonableness of any .other charge, 
but the railway companies do not agree that the 
liabilities to be undertaken by them in the case of 
goods carried at owner’s risk should be subject to 
enlargement or variation by a decision of the new 
tribunal. 

The Bailway and Canal Commission. 

Par. 1. These are matters which are now within 
the jurisdiction of the Railway Commissioners to 
deal with, and the railway companies agree that this 
jurisdiction should continue and remain in the 
Railway Commissioners. 

Par. 2. The railway companies agree. 

Par. 3. This involves an alteration of the existing 
law. The railway companies do not consider that 
such powers should be conferred on the Railway 
Commissioners. 

Par. 4. The railway companies do not consider that 
any new powers should be conferred on the Railway 
Commissioners to require the execution of repairs, 
alterations, and other works. 

Par. 5. The jurisdiction already vested in the 
Railway Commissioners in regard to disputes between 
railway companies do not require extension. 

Par. 6. The powers of the Railway Commissioners 
to require due publication of rates in accordance with 
what may be required in this regard in the future 
are adequate. 

Par. 7. This power already exists, and should not 
be interfered with. 

All existing functions of the Railway Commissioners 
not expressly transferred to the new tribunal should 
remain vested in the Commissioners. 

III. (a) Owner’s Bisk — Ordinary Goods. 

The railway companies are willing to quote on 
application O.R. or C.R. rates in all cases where 
a substantial risk attaches to the carriage of goods 
(excluding damageable goods not properly packed, 
and dangerous goods, livestock, and other goods not 
included in their profession as common carriers) if 
the principle is accepted that the reduction from 
the C.R. rates is to be no more than the equivalent 
of the risk which the trader accepts. 

The terms of the O.R. contract to be those con- 
tained in the existing O.R. consignment note (the 
companies retaining their right to alter their general 



conditions under the existing law') subject to the 
f ollow'ing modifications : — ■ 

(1) In addition to accepting liability for non- 
delivery of a fully addressed package or con- 
signment, unless due to accidents to trains or 
vessels, or to fire, the companies will accept 
liability for non-delivery of one or more 
packages fully and properly addressed form- 
ing parts of a consignment (excluding con- 
signments in bulk) where the number of 
packages comprising the consignment is shown 
upon the consignment note handed to the com- 
pany with the goods. 

(2) The third general condition upon the consign- 
ment notes to be amended so as to read as 
follow's : — 

(3) The company shall not be liable for loss of or 
for damage or delay to a consignment or any 
part thereof unless a notification of such loss, 
damage or delay be made, by letter within three 
days, and the claim be made in writing within 
seven days after the termination of the car- 
riage of the consignment or any part thereof, 
or in the -case of traffic to places outside the 
United Kingdom the termination of the car- 
riage by a railway company of the United King- 
dom, nor for non-del\very, unless a claim be 
made in writing within twenty-eight days after 
its receipt by the first contracting company. 

With regard to the suggestion that non-delivery 
shall include non-delivery of “ any liquid contained 
in a suitable container properly constructed and duly 
closed and fastened,” the railway companies are not 
willing to accept this proposal; they point out that the 
effect would be to make them liable if a cask or drum 
containing a liquid should spring a leak causing loss 
of the contents unless the company discharged the 
onus on it of proving that they had not been negli- 
gent; loss from such a cause is an ordinary risk of 
transit (if not the principal risk in carrying liquids) 
and to let that risk remain on the company would 
place O.R. and O.R. consignments on much the same 
footing as regards the company’s responsibilities. 

With regard to the suggestion made 'that the rail- 
ways should not insist on Condition 9, which confers 
a general lien : The railway companies point out 
that they require a general lien to be given to them as 
a condition for granting a trader a monthly ledger 
credit account, and it clearly cannot be suggested 
that this is an unreasonable condition, or one that 
they should not insist upon in the interests of their 
shareholders. They are under no obligation to give 
credit, but are entitled to insist upon payment of 
their charges before allowing the consignee to take 
the goods, or, if they wish, before they accept the 
goods for conveyance. Where, however, they forego 
this right and deliver or accept goods for carriage 
without payment of their charges, no trader ought 
to object to their charges being secured by a lien 
upon other goods which may be Tn the company’s 
possession. Indeed, if they did not make this con- 
dition, it might fairly be said that they were giving 
an undue preference to a trader, to whom they 
deliver goods without first obtaining a general lien 
as against the trader to -whom they gave a monthly 
credit with the general lien clause. The railway 
companies' feel they would not be justified in foregoing 
this condition. 

(b) Dcimag cable Goods not Properly Protected by 
Packing. 

The proposal printed at p. 33 of 7th Day’s Pro- 
ceedings assumes C.R. and O.R. rates for damageable 
goods packed. 

The proposal is that the companies should come 
under obligation to carry the same goods unpacked. 
at C.R. for the C.R. packed rate 
,, O.R. ,, ,, O.R. ,, ,, 

“But in such case” (which is taken to mean “in 
either case,” i.e., -whether consigned at C.R. or O.R.) 
“the company shall not be liable for .any loss of or 
damage to the goods” due to want of packing. 
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The effect of this appears to be that the liability 
of the company for unpacked goods would be the same 
whether conveyed at C.R. or O.R. 

Possibly this is not meant. 

The conditions under which railway companies carry 
damageable goods, not properly packed, have been 
adjudged to be just and reasonable by the Court of 
Appeal, in Sutclifie v. G.W.R. 1910 1 K.B. 478, but 
nevertheless, the companies are prepared to make a 
further concession by agreeing t» accept liability for 
loss or damage upon proof that the loss or damage 
complained of was due to some cause other than that 
of the goods not being properly packed. 

The railway companies would propose giving effect 
to the above suggestion by amending the wilful mis- 
conduct exception in the existing damageable goods 
owner’s risk note so as to read as follows : — 

“ except upon proof that such loss or damage arose 
“ from wilful misconduct on the part of the com- 
“ pany’s servants or upon proof that such loss or 
“ clamac/e was not due to the said goods not being 
“properly protected by packing.” 

(c) Dangerous Goods. 

The proposal printed at p. 33 does not suggest that 
the companies should be under an obligation to carry 
dangerous goods or that there should be any altera- 
tion of Section 1G5 of the Railway Clauses Act, 1845. 
The proposal is that if a railway company is willing 
to carry dangerous goods and the consignor gives 
them an indemnity against loss or damage from any 
accident or misadventure duo to the dangerous nature 
of the goods, the consignor is to be entitled to have 
such goods conveyed at the owner’s or the company’s 
risk upon payment of appropriate rates. 

The view of the railway companies is that they 
ought not to be under obligation to carry dangerous 
goods, and that where they do carry such goods it 
should be under the existing by-laws, regulations, 
and conditions. 

The railway companies must further retain liberty 
to make alterations in the conditions for the convey- 
ance of dangerous goods a right which naturally 
follows from their right to refuse to carry such goods. 

Subject to the above and to an indemnity against 
the consequences of the goods being dangerous the 
railway companies would be willing to carry at com- 
pany’s risk or owner’s risk at appropriate rates. 



(d) Company’s Disk. 

At common law the liability of railway companies, 
like that of other common carriers, is dependent upon 
and determined by their orvn profession. Their duty 
is measured by what they undertake. In addition to 
this common law position, Section 2 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, imposes on railway com- 
panies an obligation to afford reasonable facilities for 
transport, and Section 7 of the same Act prohibits 
them from limiting their liability in the receiving, 
forwarding and delivery of goods for neglect or 
default, except by a signed contract, the terms of 
which must be reasonable. 

The vie^v of the railway companies is, that their 
obligations when carrying at the companies’ risk 
should remain as now defined by law, and they entirely 
dissent from a suggestion which, if given effect to, 
would make them common carriers by statute apart 
from their profession. 

The new condition, dealing with the period within 
which claims must be made, proposed under 
“ Owners’ Risk ” above, would, of course, be applied 
to traffic carried at company’s risk. 

With regard to the proposal that the Carriers Act, 
1830, should be amended by increasing the value 
of £10 therein named and by deleting from the list 
of specified articles “ silks in a manufactured or 
unmanufactured state and 'whether wrought up or 
not wrought up with other materials,” the railway 
companies wish to point out that the question of 
the amendment of the Carriers Act was considered 
fully by the Board of Trade Conference, 1909, and 
the conclusion come to by that Conference was that 
an amendment of the Act was not desirable. 

The railway companies are not aware of any 
change of circumstances since that date which call 
for a reversal of the decision of the Board of Trade 
Conference. 

If, however, the question of amending the 
Carriers Act is to be considered by the Committee, 
and the limit of £10 is to be increased to £20, as it 
is believed has been suggested, the railway companies 
would ask the Committee to consider whether the 
Act ought not to be made applicable when a railway 
company carry by sea, or partly by land and partly 
by sea. 
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